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Our Children’s Worst Enemies 


URING THE WORLD WAR 

when our boys went over the 

top to reach a certain objective 

we knew why some of them 
never got very far. They were stopped 
by machine-gun bullets, poison gas, high- 
explosive shells hurled at them by a known 
enemy. 

Every year in the United States tens of 
thousands of fine boys and girls go over 
the top, as it were, from our schools and 
homes and start toward the attainment of 
some worthy goal. Hundreds of them 
fail. They do not get very far in the 


battle of life. They are overcome by 
enemies. What are the enemies that 
annually take such a heavy toll of the 


finest and best of our young people? Do 
our boys and girls know what enemies 
they are sure to meet? Have they been 
prepared to meet them? 

A few years ago I received this letter: 

Dear Mr. Bond: If someone had really told 
me of the dangers I was going to meet when I 
started out in life, perhaps my life would not 
have been wrecked and ruined as it is today. 
Can’t you warn the young people of Mississippi 
of the things that may destroy them? 

The letter was not signed. It evidently 
was written by some young man or woman 
who had been hopelessly overcome by one 
or more of the influences to which so many 
people fall victim every year. I often ask 
myself the question, What are the worst 
enemies our children and young people 
must contend with today? 

In order to try to get an answer to this 
question, I first called upon my fellow 
State superintendents and commissioners 
of education asking them two questions: 

1. If a group of 12-year-old boys and girls 
should come into your office and ask you to 
mame the three most deadly enemies of the 
youth of today, what would you say? 

2. What agency whose business it is to train 
our young people for citizenship is most largely 
failing in its responsibility? 

Fifty-four requests (States, Territories 
and outlying parts) yielded 49 replies. 


* Mississippi State Superintendent of Education 
175441—33——1 





By W. F. BOND * 


The following are the enemies listed, with 
the vote for each: 


1. Idleness and tack of responsibility..... 38 
Z- Hemet Gah. .cccuescresevcetsuwesveese 29 
3. Moving pictures of wrong kind......... 23 
4. Improper relations between sexes....... 17 
5. Unwholesome literature..............+. 12 
6. Jey IMIR sce ccccsrcccccccevccvccccesece 12 
Fe POUR s sv darest cadaver dbeedes scdevacede 9 
G, Gamabitah. cic is ithe cctebidec tébeics ccs 7 
D. Memeathess c cccccdovevcesscvesesrdeseese 5 
80. Pubic Gameeis oc isccccccccesecccccccce 4 
22. BOS COMIMEEF c cccccccsocesocnccecccesce 2 


To the question, What agency whose 
business it is to train our young people for 
citizenship is most largely failing in its 
responsibility? the votes were as follows: 


FS Pndinc ccc kc cbcneebakvesecstdecisbaee 37 
2 BSCRRS Ob GS Wie in sss ciié0ce wie kccb es 21 
ee ONT TT re Te ee ie 13 
6, Cormmemmanhee. 0. 0.0.09 odtined t9 0020000080 068 10 
5. Schools and colleges .........-.0seeeenee 8 
6. Thad Gevaert. vc cpcccccccccccvieseses 1 


Thus it will be seen thet these people 
who are in as good position to answer these 
questions as any other class of people 
believe that the worst influence on the 
lives of our boys and girls is, idleness and 
lack of responsibility with strong drink, 
moving pictures of wrong kind, and 
improper relations between the sexes, 
ranking rather high in the list. It is also 
seen that these people believe beyond any 
shadow of a doubt that the home is failing 
in its duty to our boys and girls by far 
more largely than any other agency whose 
business it is to prepare our young people 
for citizenship. 

At the suggestion of Supt. B. Frank 
Brown, of the Gulfport city schools, and 
others, it was decided to ask the young 
men and women of some of our colleges 
and several thousand high-school boys 
and girls for an expression on this subject. 

The result of the vote taken at four 
colleges, with approximately 1,500 stu- 
dents participating, is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE 


Seremg, Gataks. ove oocncndccedanesbeacesdantes 212 
Improper relations between sexes.......... 168 
Idleness and lack of responsibility......... 159 
GeeREAS. « ooo ik cesSde eve ovusvecveveeshan 89 
Unwholesome literature... .........60sse05 43 
SRRRRREBER. 0.0.0.4520000600 050000 baseeneneeel 38 
Psbibe Games, 0.0 0 0008s00606000600eRRnnnen 22 
POPE. 00s coccasccosesbanaenteceascceneean 19 
Moving pictures of wrong kind............. 10 


There were scattering votes for a few 
other things, such as bad company, dis- 
honesty, ete. One said that the main 
thing that was driving many college boys 
and girls te the bad was long-winded 
speeches at chapel. Mississippi College 
is located at Clinton and is under the con- 
trol of the Baptist Church. 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE 


Idleness and lack of responsibility......... 189 
Sereed Oilers: o000000000600000 ceeeensins 150 
Improper relations between sexes.......... 153 
Unwholesome literature .............6.0000+ 84 
POwesey 000 ccc ccvvinedid dies wednedibcbekaies 78 
Gaebhiens oo0ccscccndevceccncesns dé cqnetibeds 63 
Moving pictures of wrong kind............. 39 
SRASSUTS oo oc cc ccotvecsesespeseneeeskannense 30 


There were scattering votes on joy riding, 
public dances, narrow-minded professors, 
etc. One boy handed in a statement sent 
him from the coilege of the amount due 
on his board bill. Millsaps College is 
located in the capital city, Jackson, and 
is under the control of the Methodist 
Church. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Since this college is a State institution 
for women the vote of the 700 girls there 
is of considerable interest. 


Improper relations between sexes........ 405 
Idleness and lack of responsibility......... 263 


Poverty Terre rr Creer errr ey Teer revere ween 156 
Unwholesome literature ...........<«++ oeee IM 
Gambling......<.0s00 giocegencescewe swan . 113 
Moving pictures of wrong kind ........ obese” 
BeENtISS 6 « dc vdiin ccbdinc Five cbbnbiles cosce DD 


Gossip, too much work, and lack of 
character training received a few votes. . 


181 
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STATE UNIVERSITY 


At the time of our visit to the university 
it was not convenient to get the student 
body together to vote on this matter, so 
we took the vote with only a group of 
49 students, with the following result: 


ELE, 6d cnecege cclselessve bets se 36 
Improper relations between sexes.......... 29 
Idleness and lack of responsibility ......... 20 
NT hove s Jectecccsetuesees cece 20 
NYT EEEELEEEETET ECOL CEETE ETT i 
ic dbncedcoerdeveedeebesee ee 6 
Unwholesome literature.................65. 4 
Moving pictures of wrong kind.............. 3 


We see that the four colleges are agreed 
as to the first three worst influences, but 
disagree as to fourth in importance. 


THE VERDICT OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The vote was taken in 11 different high 
schools, ranging all the way from a con- 
solidated rural school with 75 in the high 
grades to some of our largest schools with 
more than 700 in the high-school depart- 
ment. 

The combined vote is as follows: 


PE baiedavcrcccpeccoesebeocececs 2,289 
Improper relations between sexes.......... 1,262 
Idleness and lack of responsibility........ 1,229 
DE Mibabbacecatouceerccocecceccese 1,086 
Ec. Dideedbn¢erccdenscctoeses 645 
Unwholesome literature.................. 457 
a pictures of wrong kind........... 358 

Mal aahs be bbd 6's 6 oboe ee Ke wd cee e 183 


Sais were a good many votes for such 
things as laziness, lack of wholesome 
amusements, bad company, joy riding, 
public dances, lack of respect for authority, 
dishonesty, etc. 

Strong drink placed first in every one of 
the 11 schools representing all sections of 
the State. Improper relations between 
sexes was second, with 5 schools, and 
received a large vote in the other schools, 
which gives it second place in the totals, 
with idleness and lack of responsibility a 
close third. Gambling rated second, with 
3 schools (all in the Delta area) and is 
given fourth place. Approximately 3,500 
high-school students took part in the vot- 
ing. The only radical difference in the 
ideas of the three groups participating in 
this study—-State superintendents of 
édueation, college students, and high- 
school students—is the high rating given 
moving pictures of wrong kind and un- 
wholesome literature as evils by the State 
superintendents and the low rating given 
by the other two groups. 

All three groups brand strong drink, 
improper relations between the sexes, and 
Adleness and lack of responsibility as the 
worst influences with which our young 
people will have to deal. What can be 
‘done about it? 

When a deadly disease sweeps the 
ountry one of the first efforts of the 
doctors is to isolate the germ. When that 
ihas been done the next step is to find out 
thow to combat the germ without destroy- 
ting the human body. 





We feel now that we have the right to 
say what some of our worst enemies are 
and, therefore, the next question is just 
why and how are these influences so deadly 
and how shall we go about meeting them? 
We feel that the authorities in our colleges 
and high schools owe it to their students 
to fully inform them as to these influences, 
and to build up in the lives of their stu- 
dents a defense strong enough to with- 
stand these enemies. In all the schools 
and colleges of the State next year we are 
going to ask the cooperation not only of 
teachers and instructors but also of the 
students as well in studying these ques- 
tions, to the end that the young manhood 
and womanhood of our State shall not be 
overcome by their enemies, but rather 
these young people as they go out from 
their homes, schools, and churches, by the 
very force of their character will help to 
overcome the evils of our times in order 
that Mississippi and the world in general 
may become a better and a safer place in 
which to live. 

* 


FOR FUTURE PLANNING 


ADVANCE PLANNING affects schools among 
other public works. School administra- 
tors faced with the problem of gathering 
facts and statistics for long-period plan- 
ning should be interested in a new publi- 
cation, ‘“‘Advance Planning of Public 
Works in the District of Columbia,” 
available for 10 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
Prepared under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Director 
of the Federal Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Board, this report furnishes informa- 
tion on typical trends in planning, 33 
advantages of advance planning, exhibits 
of planning, and other guidance in the 
development of advance planning. Charts 
and tables illustrate the text. 


* 


FIVE UNIVERSITIES TEACH 
RADIO LAW 


Five Universities in the United States 
are offering courses in radio law, accord- 
ing to reports received from 958 colleges 
and universities which replied to an in- 
quiry sent out by the United States Office 
of Education. Three of the five universi- 
ties—National University School of Law, 
Catholic University of America, and the 
Columbus University School of Law—are 
located in Washington, D.C.; the fourth, 
Marquette University, is in Milwaukee, 
Wis.; and the fifth, the University of 
Southern California, is in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

An examination of the catalog descrip- 
tions indicates that the following topics 
are usually considered in the radio law 
courses: 


Pas 3S 2 b47 5 F CSRS 
TS Peeks eee 
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Basic treaties and statutes. 

The development of legal regulations of wireless teleg- 
raphy and telephony. 

The Radio Act of 1927 and its amendments. 

A study of the Federal Radio Commission as an ex- 
ample of the application of administrative law to 
scientific and social problems. 

Practice and procedure before the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

The law of crimes, torts, and contract applicable to 
radio. 

Radio and the copyright. 

Rights and liabilities of wireless operators and Govern- 
ment regulations of their activities. 

Rights and liabilities of other persons affected by such 
activities. 

The method of instruction usually fol- 
lowed in teaching the course includes 
lectures, case assignments, and seminar 


discussions. 
* 


INJURIES TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Forty-rour Percent of all injuries to 
school children in 1932 occurred either on 
the school grounds, in school buildings, 
or on the way to or from school. Those 
on the school grounds took place mainly 
on apparatus or in football games, and 
those within the school building happened 
chiefly in gymnasiums and shops. Auto- 
mobile accidents were responsible for 
most of the injuries sustained by children 
going to or fromschool. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the injuries occurred at home, 
however, from falls, burns, cuts, etc., 
and 21 percent mainly as the result of 
street play. The National Safety Council 
supplied these figures. 


* 
BOOKS FOR FARM HOMES 


A Most ComprexENnsivEe library project 
to be conducted by 4-H Clubs in the United 
States in cooperation with the Naticnal 
Home Library Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., is expected to make home libraries 
of great books available at nominal cost 
to nearly 1,000,000 of the Nation’s 4-H 
Clubs boys and girls. State club leaders, 
home demonstration agents, and cooper- 
ative extension workers in the several 
States are cooperating. Senator Arthur 
Capper, a member of The National Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Club Work, is 
also lending his support to the movement. 


* 
CITY SCHOOL REPORTS RECEIVED 


In reply to a request for 1931-32 city 
school reports recently sent out by the 
Federal Office of Education, superintend- 
ents of schools in 164 cities sent in copies 
of their reports. Since the receipt of re- 
ports in response to this request, the fol- 
lowing cities sent in their reports for 
1932-33: Berlin, N.H.; Concord, N.H.; 
Hoosick Falls, N.Y.; Walton, N.Y., and 
Westfield, N.J. 















New Commissioner Named 


OLLOWING the resignation on 

May 26 of William John Cooper, 

as United States Commissioner of 

Education, President Roosevelt 

asked Dr. George F. Zook, president of 

the University of Akron, to accept the 

responsibility of directing the activities of 
the Federal Office of Education. 

Dr. Cooper resigned to accept the ap- 
pointment of Professor of Education at 
George Washington University, where he 
the educational 
administration. 

The appointment of Dr. Zook brings to 
the service of the Federal Government and 
American education a distinguished edu- 
cator whose experience especially qualifies 
him to direct the work of the Office of 
Education. His participation in many 
State educational surveys has brought 
him in close touch with education at all 
levels and in practically all parts of the 
country from Massachusetts to California. 
He has faced the problems of education 
as a teacher, a research worker, and an 


will direct courses in 


administrator. 

In a rea] sense, Dr. Zook’s return to the 
Office of Education will be a homecoming. 
He served as head of the division of higher 
education from 1920 to 1925. Previous to 
that he had served on the committee on 
public information in 1918 and as associate 
director of education instruction of the 
Treasury Department’s Savings Division. 

In addition to having bad the oppor- 
tunity to know the Federal Office of 
Education from the inside, he more re- 
cently, as a member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, had 
the chance to study it from the outside as 
an integral part of all the Federal Govern- 
ment’s services to education. 

Dr. Zook was born at Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, April 22, 1885. In 1911 he married 
Miss Susie Gant of Lincoln, Nebr. He 
was educated at the University of Kansas, 
receiving his A.B. degree in 1906, and his 
A.M. degree a year later. He was made 
a doctor of philosophy of Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1914. His academic training 
was primarily in history, but later he 
turned to education as his major field of 
study. Dr. Zook was a fellow of Euro- 
pean history at the University of Kansas, 
1906-7; assistant in modern European 
history, Cornell University, 1907-9; 
instructor in modern European history, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1909-11; 
traveling fellow in Europe, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1911-12; assistant professor of 
modern European history, 1912, associate 
professor, 1914, and professor, 1916—20, 





Dr. George F. Zook 


Pennsylvania State College. He has 
served on various survey committees on 
higher educational institutions in Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, and other States. Re- 
cently he also served on the California 
committee, 1931-32, the Iowa Financial 
Survey, division of education, 1933, and 
other surveys. 


Accomplished 


Speaking of Commissioner Cooper, a 
prominent educator recently declared: 
‘‘He is more than an educator; he is an 
educational statesman.” 

The record of Commissioner Cooper’s 
4 years of service bears out that judgment. 
Battling against the unrelenting current of 
the depression, he has set up new stand- 
ards and successful methods for the Fed- 
eral Government’s partnership in educa- 
tional progress. Having reorganized the 
office, he set about making its work known 
to thousands of teachers in hundreds of 


audiences. His written speeches number 
229; many others were given extem- 
poraneously. 


Under Commissioner Cooper, the plan 
of national surveys of certain major 
fields of edueation, which was inaugurated 
by Commissioner Tigert, advanced. Dr. 
Cooper envisioned an Office of Education, 
half composed of permanent workers, and 
half composed of educational leaders 
making surveys. Three national surveys 
were projected under his leadership: 
Secondary education, teacher education, 
and school finance. All three are com- 


pleted, although the latter was sharply 
curtailed due to Governmental economy 
programs which also forestalled other 
surveys. 

Commissioner Cooper, emphasizing re- 
search, has brought the permanent services 
of the Office of Education in line with 
educational progress. While he has been 
in office, an assistant commissioner of 
education and research workers in the 
following fields have been added: Testa 
and measurements, special problems of 
handicapped children, radio education, 
comparative education, and Negro edu- 
cation. 

‘For people who agree on a thing to 
get together and talk it over, is more or 
less useless,’’ Commissioner Cooper often 
declared. Therefore he promoted the idea 
of regional conferences on educational 
problems or results of surveys at which 
diverse groups could plan in the light of 
facts gathered on a national basis. Many 
such conferences were held. 

Commissioner Cooper, moreover, has 
been acutely conscious that the depres- 
sion has proved that education is not 
quite in step with American life. Know- 
ing this, he has led the movement to 
revitalize homemaking education and 
economic education and to encourage 
other important reforms. Under Dr. 
Cooper’s guidance, the Office of Education 
has also developed close cooperation with 
the National Education Association, the 
American Council on Education, the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and numerous other organizations so 
deeply concerned with the advancement 
of education in the United States. 

* 
WISCONSIN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 


EDUCATION 


In AN EFFORT to set forth purposes and 
means whereby the school can become 
more povent in modern life, the Teacher 
Training Council of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association has prepared “A Philoso- 
phy of Education for Wisconsin.” The 
philosophy is summarized under subdivi- 
sions of educational objectives, democ- 
racy, individual differences, the attitude 
of inquiry, controversial questions, inter- 
ests as educational objectives, some essen- 
tial factors of learning, self-direction 
necessary in learning, growth, and the 
“‘child-centered school,” education as 
adjustment, the problem of drill, transfer 
of training, and the school as one educa- 
tional agency among many. 
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New Deal in Education 
Economic Guidance: Shall Schools Undertake It? 


E President of the United 

States, in a recent Nation-wide 

broadcast, found it necessary for 

the public welfare in our great- 

est econon:ic crisis to instruct the Ameri- 
can people in the A.B.C.’s of banking. 

His radio talk was a primer lesson on 
banks—their organization, functions, and 
operation. 

On hearing the memorable address, one 
well-known educator declared, ‘‘That ad- 
dress should cause the curric- 
ulum makers of America to 
hang their heads in shame.”’ 

Just as the World War called 
attention to the need for better 
physical education, so today 
the economic crisis calls atten- 
tion to the need not only for 
“economic literacy,” and “‘eco- 
nomic guidance,”’ but also for 
“economic citizenship.” 

Various national committees 
and United States commis- 
sioners of education have re- 
peatedly called attention to 
the need for popularizing eco- 


By J. O. MALOTT * 


The United States Department of Commerce 
report shows that 70 percent of bankrupts have 
not finished high school. Forty percent had 
not finished grade school. What provision or 
compacts with chambers of commerce and 
other agencies can education make to cure this 
situation? 

Thousands of home owners lose their homes 
because they do not know the full extent of the 
burden involved in the purchase of property. 
Where is the school training program to assist 
buyers to know the extent of the burden of real 
estate, insurance, assessments, and taxes in- 





nomic and business informa- 
tion, yet a recent request ask- 
ing superintendents what was 
being done along this line yielded little. 


The Need 


Headlines and want ads, editorials, and 
violent peaks and valleys of price graphs 
tell the economic sorrows of ourselves and 
our neighbors. Every newspaper is filled 
with case studies of our economic illiteracy. 

Consider a few examples of education’s 


negligence: 

Billions of dollars are lost in fraud in securi- 
ties. The earmarks of fraud are well known, but 
they have not been popularized. 

High-powered selling programs in real-estate 
booms have resulted in the laying out in particu- 
lar States of nearly as many building lots as 

_ there were families in the entire Nation. Would 
this have been possible if Americans had been 
adequately educated in real-estate buying? 

During the last 12 years more than 10,000 
United States banksfailed. Where are the units 
of instruction which will enable millions of con- 
sumers to recognize the strength and weakness 
of financial institutions? 

Specific education is required of doctors, 
Gentists, teachers, plumbers, electricians. 
What can education do toward extending the 
safeguards and advantages of the professional 
point of view and professional preparation to 
other fields of human activity—merchandizing, 
finance, banking, industrial management, etc.? 


* Specialist in Commercial Education, Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D.C. 
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volved in contracts and to estimate the amount 
they can carry? 

The United States is a Nation of 122,000,000 
consumers of billions of dollars worth of goods. 
Are schools educating for consumership? Only 
3 percent of high-school pupils are studying 
economics. Only 15 percent are enrolled in 
home economics. 

States have not set up educational require- 
ments for bankers. A study by Dale Graham, 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1926, of the training of 682 ‘‘leading 
bankers of the country’’ shows that 37 percent 
had no high-school or college training and that 
a total of 68.5 percent had no college training. 
Should education take steps to provide more 
adequate education for bankers? 


Progress 


Citizenship is one of the seven cardinal 
principles of education. Schools have 
emphasized political citizenship. Eco- 
nomic citizenship is of equal or greater 
importance. To date, schools have made 
relatively little contribution to this phase 
of citizenship. 

To provide an economic primer for all 
citizens is not enough. Conditions today 
demand that a person be able to interpret 
and to judge the value of business facts. 
Conditions also demand that a citizen 
be able to recognize and be willing to 
follow responsible leaders. 

Among the most promising efforts to 
meet this need up to this time are courses 
in general business information. Some- 


times they are called junior business 
training, introduction to business, or 
general business science. 

Textbooks published for these courses 
have their limitations. Knowing that 
school administrators were not yet ready 
to introduce strictly general business 
content that should be required of all 
boys and girls, authors and publishers 
have deliberately omitted some important 
content. To sell their texts they have 
been forced to include much 
clerical training to find a mar- 
ket in the commercial de- 
partments. Asa result, those 
students taking the business 
courses in the American high 
schools have received guidance 
that should have been the her- 
itage of all American citizens. 

The outstanding develop- 
ments of the past decade have 
centered around the introduc- 
tion of general business infor- 
mation courses in the eighth 
and ninth grades. For years 
the courses were primarily vo- 
cational, but recently newly 
recognized needs have shifted 
the emphasis.! The new em- 
phasis is on economic citizenship. Itis here 
to stay. What normal evolution would 
have produced in 10 to 20 years is being 
speeded up by the economic crisis. One 
State, New York, issued in 1929 a bulletin 
covering certain phases of the problem. 

Some parts of the new courses in 
economic citizenship have passed through 
the experimental stages. Subject matter 
has been adjusted and appropriate 
methods developed for pupils 13 to 16 
years of age. Experience shows that 
some of the content should be introduced 
in a more elementary fashion in the lower 
grades. Certain high schools have intro- 
duced more advanced courses for those 
about to graduate. 

Colleges and universities are beginning 
to realize that their economics courses are 
of little use to the individual in solving 
his personal business problems. Follow- 
up studies show that graduates’ greatest 
difficulties were not in earning but in 
handling their earnings. 

Home economics courses are putting 
more stress on budgeting and buying. 
Civics and social science courses are also 
entering the field. Gaps in present high- 





1 Malott, J. O. Good references on junior business 
education, Washington, U.S. Office of Education 
(1932) 12 p. mimeog. (Bibliography No. 9). 
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school courses for economic citizenship 
have, however, prompted university ex- 
perts to try to develop in the high schools 
finance, investments, 
and foreign 


special courses in 


insurance, transportation, 
trade. The many demands on pupils’ 
time will probably limit this trend. 
Proposed course 
A course designed to help pupils to know 
their way around in the world of business 
affairs might well have three major aims: 


1. Business Problems of the Individual 
and the Household 


To help individuals and 
families build ‘‘complete economic pro- 


Objectives: 


grams’’; draw up personal and family 
budgets; plan savings and investments; 
organize programs including insurance, 
banking, real estate, securities, postal 


savings, etc.; and weigh factors affecting 
security of the various types of savings 
and investments. 
2. Major Economic and Business Problems 
of Our Nation 
Objectives: Introduction to problems 


of finance, insurance, transportation, pro- 
duction, distribution, resources, commod- 
ity prices, wages, tariffs, interest, taxes, 
factors affecting agricultural and indus- 
trial development, business problems of 


local, State, and National Government. 
International economic problems could be 
included. 

3. Economic Systems 

Objectives: Knowledge of economic 
their principles, their growth 
and structure, their strengths and weak~- 
nesses, and methods of correcting weak- 
nesses in our economic system. 

‘hrough these three avenues the 
course would lead pupils to ability to 
reason from cause to effect in economic 
problems. It would give pupils a store 
of facts and a method of approach to 
apply in voting on economic issues in a 
democracy. Finally it would contribute 
to intelligent economic ‘‘followership”’ as 
well as economic leadership. 


Obstacles 


Demand for a course in ‘economic 
citizenship”’ is rising rapidly. Can it be 
fitted into the course of study? Commer- 
cial courses, home economics, civics and 
social science courses have all nibbled 
at the edge. It should be possible to 
pool their programs. 

Finding the right teacher to handle such 
a course is a problem. Such a teacher 
would need a background in economics and 
business organization. He would need to 
know contemporary business customs. 
Practical experience in business would be 
highly desirable. Wherever possible, it 
might prove best to have a_ business 
teacher instruct in general economics and 
business and a home economics teacher 
instruct in family economic matters. 


systems, 





should teach us to 
To the extent which 


the schools failed to equip pupils with 


The 
avoid 


depression 


mistakes. 


necessary economic and business informa- 
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If we fail now to teach “economic 
citizenship”, we will contribute to the 
folly of the next violent swings up and 
down. Courses to develop competent 
consumers can serve as a buffer between 


tion, they have contributed to bringing 


on the depression. 


of human life. 
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Schooling 
More Necessary Today 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER * 


wisH that all those who clamor for tax reduction could 
| have opportunity to see what the nations of Europe went 

through during the late 4 years of war and how well the 
stood taxation for schools. I would that they might look bac 
to our own previous depressions and see what communities 
have stood rather than let their children go without current 
schooling. I know at those times the average standard of 
living was not so high. People were not accustomed to certain 
comforts and luxuries which they now enjoy. Therefore today 
it seems harder to make sacrifices for schools. But let me 
call to your attention the fact that as a civilization increases in 
complexity schooling is more necessary than ever before. For 
people who lived in an agricultural stage when roads were 
poor and towns were ae and far apart, less schooling was 
necessary. Literacy was the main requirement. People 
were born Mages & under the same conditions and into the 
same conditions in which their parents were born and would 
live most of their lives in those conditions. 

But today we live in a complex civilization which it is neces- 
sary to understand in order to be adjusted to it. Schools are 
the means by which we accomplish this period of adjustment, 
and by schools I mean also kindergartens in our larger cities. 
Even today the schools are not complete. No one claims 
that a school completely adjusts the pupil to the surroundings 
in which he lives. It will be necessary for us to give more 
instruction time to natural science. There is no reason why 
certain lakes in one of our States should be closed during a 
most beautiful period of the year because of the plague of 
mosquitoes. Mosquitoes aré creatures whose habits we all 
know well enough to ext¢rminate if we went about it in the 
right way. Likewise thére is no reason why a hundred people 
a year should be stricken’down by the water moccasin snake 
in another State. These snakes could be exterminated if we 
set about it with a little energy. These are merely samples of 
things that we could do by the application of the fundamental 
principles in science. They are needed every day. 

Moreover, we will have to place much more emphasis on the 
teachings of mental hygiene not only to adjust people who are 
normal to their environments, but in order that we may more 
readily teach them such subjects as good citizenship and good 
character. 

As we come to the end of another school year, I commend 
the school people of the United States for their service and 
sacrifice in helping to keep open our institutions of learning, 
and in helping to maintain our Nation’s high standards of 
education reached only by hard work over long periods of time. 
Next school year will call for continued sacrifice, but I know 
that our teachers and our school administrators will carry on 
courageously, as they have in the past. 





* U.S. Commissioner of Education, Depart ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
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Centennial of Education for Women 


OT LONG AFTER the Pil- 
grims stepped off the famous 
rock and the 
Massachusetts Colony, a law 
was passed to the effect that parents and 
masters should train their children 
that they could read and understand the 
principles of religion and the capital laws 
of the country. Higher education was 
early provided for men with its main 
purpose to train ministers, and for 200 
years this purpose carried over in the 
establishment of new colleges. 
All this time the women 
content with ‘“‘finishing 
“female seminaries’? because none of the 
men’s colleges would admit women stu- 
dents. Even though a few women man- 
aged in one way or another to prepare for 
college through tutors or seminaries, they 
were not allowed to enter the established 
colleges because of their sex. However, 
after many experiments and much dis- 
cussion of values, higher education was 
provided for women. 


established 


SO 


had to be 


schools”’ and 


Oldest co-ed college 


Just 100 years ago Oberlin College, then 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute, was estab- 
lished “‘combining various grades of de- 
partments for the careful education of 
their own (the founders) children and 
those of their neighbors; moreover, to 


613 123 MEN 
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1930 


* Specialist in Higher Education, Office of Education, U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 





472 676 WOMEN 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF * 


train teachers and other Christian leaders 
for the boundless and most desolate fields 
in the West—and a hearty welcome should 
be accorded to women, and manual labor 
should play a part.’”’ Oberlin is the oldest 
coeducational college in the United States, 
although during the first four years it was 
coeducational only in the preparatory 
department. 


Experiment successful 


Four women had sufficiently prepared 
to enter college work by 1837 and were 
graduated in 1842, with the regular arts 
degree. By 1866 eighty-four women had 
received degrees. 

The idea of bringing the sexes together 
in a single college was a radical one at the 
time and considered to be destructive to 
the morals of both men and women stu- 
dents as well as to their intellectual prog- 
ress. The 1835 catalog announced the 
female department in charge of Mrs. 
Marianne Dascomb, principal: ‘‘ Young 
ladies of good minds, unblemished morals, 
and respectable attainments are received 
into this department and placed under the 
superintendence of a judicious lady whose 
duty it is to correct their habits and mold 
the female character. They board at the 
public table and perform the labor of the 
steward’s department, together with the 
washing, ironing, and much of the sewing 
for the students. They attend recitations 
with young gentlemen in all the depart- 
ments. Their rooms are entirely sepa- 
rate from those of the other sex, and no 
calls or visits in their respective apart- 
ments are at all permitted.” All 
students were required to work 3 
hours daily. Board was $1 per week 
for the men and 75 cents per week 
for the women, since the women 
received only 3 cents per hour 
where the men 
received 5 cents 
per hour for their 
work. 
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Coeducation as an experiment proved 
successful. While new in college work, it 
had been in effect in all public schools for 
children, in some academies, and in some 
Methodist schools. 

Later, Horace Mann endeavored “ito 
secure for the female sex equal opportu- 
nities of education with the male, and to 
extend those opportunities in the same 
studies and classes and by the same 
instructors, after the manner of many 
academic institutions in different parts of 
the country.’’! He applied this policy in 
the founding of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, in 1852. 

The University of lowa (chartered 1847) 
opened as a coeducational institution in 
1856. The University of Wisconsin ad- 
mitted women in 1860; but the real reason 
for coeducation here was the need for 
women to prepare as teachers because the 
Civil War drew men away from the uni- 
versity. After 1866, when the university 
was reorganized, all the departments and 
colleges were open to men and women 
equally. 

Coeducational Oberlin antedated the 
first colleges established exclusively for 
women. Seminaries and high schools had 
not generally prepared women students 
for colleges, and financial supporters for 
proposed women’s colleges were few. 


Steady increase 


In the South, the Georgia Female Col- 
lege (now Wesleyan College) opened in 
1839 with a student body of 90 women, 
many of whom had taken work in the 
leading seminaries and academies of the 
South, and graduated the first class in 
1840. Three years later the college was 
accepted by the Georgia Conference of the 
Methodist Church and its name was 
changed to Wesleyan Female College. 
The catalog states ‘‘Wesleyan is the 
pioneer college for women. It has the 
distinction of being the first chartered 
college for women in the world to confer 
a degree upon a woman.” 

In the North, Elmira Female College 
(now Elmira College), was opened in 1855 





1 American Teachers and Educators, by Barnard; 
p. 396. 
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at Elmira, N.Y. The catalog states: 
‘Elmira is the oldest college for women 
in America, having been the first to confer 
degrees for courses equivalent to those 
offered in colleges for men.”’ 

After the Civil War new colleges for 
women were established; coeducation be- 


rule in the Midwest and West. 
higher education were 


came the 
Advantages of 


extended to women generally when 
Vassar (1865), Smith (1875), Wellesley 
(1875), Mount Holyoke (1837), Bryn 
Mawr (1885), Mills (1871), Wells (1870), 
Goucher (1888), and other women’s 


colleges were established. The passing 
of ‘‘female” and ‘“‘ladies” out of college 
names began 50 years ago. 

An amusing Vassar song commemorates 
the change of name from Vassar Female 
College to Vassar College: 

A strong east wind came up one night, 

A wind that blew from Norwich; 

It blew the female off the sign 

That was upon the college. 

And as the faculty progressed 

In wisdom and in knowledge, 

They took the female off the spoons 

As well as off the college. 

Prof. Thomas Woody has said, in his 
history of women’s education, ‘‘The 
praiseworthy pioneer efforts (of the 
women’s colleges) 25 years preceding 1851 
must, so far as data at present available 
are concerned, be regarded as falling short 
of their goal in one way or another. 
Since 1855 the opportunities for genuine 
college work for women have been steadily 
increasing in number; and the standard 
of the work in the earlier as well as in later 
established colleges, so far as it may be 
judged by requirements on paper, has been 
improved. This increase in variety of 
courses afforded, improvement of faculties, 
and the material aids, such as buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and so on, has come 
about as a result of (1) the increase of 
wealth, (2) the universally accepted 
notion that women should be educated 
in colleges as weil as men, and (3) the 
development of adequate secondary 
schools preparing young women for 
college. Interwoven with these are basic 
economic, political, social, and professional 
factors which have developed to such an 
extent that women of today recognize the 
advantage of higher education just as 
certainly as do men.” 2 

The established men’s colleges, particu- 
larly in the East, did not weleome women 
students, even after higher education for 
women was established. Many did, how- 
ever, organize coordinate colleges for 
women, such as Radcliffe at Harvard, 
Barnard at Columbia, Pembroke at 
Brown, etc.; and many men’s univer- 
sities have long admitted women to 





2A History of Women’s Education in the United 
States, by Thomas Woody. The Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pa. 1929; p. 184. 


graduate work without admitting them 
to the undergraduate college. 

By 1890 one out of every three college 
students was a woman, and the total en- 
rollment of all college students was 
156,756. These figures include students 
in teachers colleges and normal schools, 
where the ratio was 1.6 women to every 
man, while in the regular colleges and 
universities the ratio was 1 woman to 
every 2.9 men. 


Enrollments increase 


Two years ago (1930) there were seven 
times as many college students—about 
1,085,000, with a ratio of 1 woman for 
every 1.3 men; that is, nearly one half 
of all students in the colleges now are 
women. The ratio of women to men in 
the teachers colleges and normal schools 
is 3.4 to 1, but in the regular colleges is 1 
woman to 1.6 men. These figures are 
based on nearly 1,500 higher educational 
institutions in the United States, which 
are classified as follows: 




















Colleges for: 
Coed- 
Men — uca- 

tional 

Public State institutions. -......- 18 15 358 
Public municipal institutions... -- 2 10 103 
Private nonsectarian colleges.....} 48 93 182 
Denominational colleges... .-..-- 159 137 365 
_ 227 255 | 1,008 














In a study of 497 of these institutions in 
1931-32, tuition rates for women averaged 
from $30 to $40 in the public women’s 
colleges to $365 in the private non- 
sectarian women’s colleges ($192 in de- 
nominational women’s colleges and $59 
to $257 in coeducational institutions). 
Board and room charges were slightly 
higher for women than for men averaging 
from $200 in the public women’s colleges 
and increasing to $539-$580 in the private 
nonsectarian women’s colleges; in the 
coeducational institutions board and room 
averaged from $266 (denominational), 
$294 (public), to $381 in the private non- 
sectarian colleges and universities; in 75 
State teachers colleges the average was 
$248. 


Equal provisions 


Most colleges of all types that admit 
women provide dormitories for them, and 
30 to 54 percent of the women room in 
these dormitories. While sororities are 
established in many colleges, they are 
most characteristic of the public coeduca- 
tional institutions. Very few women in 
women’s colleges or in the private non- 
sectarian coeducational colleges and uni- 
versities room in the sororities. Only 10 
percent of the women in the denomina- 
tional coeducational institutions, and 16 
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percent in the public coeducational insti- 
tutions live in the sorority houses. From 
26 to 40 percent live at home with parents, 
and from 20 to 40 percent room in private 
homes off campus. Living conditions are 
usually attractive but not luxurious. 

Sports are provided for college women 
and are most popular in the following 
order: Tennis, basketball, hockey, archery, 
volley ball, swimming, baseball, golf, and 
track. 

At the end of the first century of college 
education for women we find that it is no 
more unusual for a girl to enter college 
than for a boy, and equal provisions are 
made for both. Present-day arguments 
no longer center around whether higher 
education should be continued for women 
or not, but rather what type of college 
should a girl enter—a woman’s college or 
a coeducational institution. There are 
pros and cons which are advanced by 
educational leaders and by laymen and no 
two seem to agree. The fact is that 
probably women who have graduated 
from the women’s colleges are in favor of 
the separation of the sexes, and graduates 
of the coeducational colleges are equally 
in favor of mixed classes. Doubtless the 
emphasis on college life is vastly different 
in each, but who shall say that one is 
better? 

* 
RECENT ANNIVERSARIES 


Wuire Prarns Junior High School cele- 
brated its one hundredth birthday May 
26. A special feature of the centennial 
was an address by William H. Kil- 
patrick, Columbia University. 


* 


PENNSYLVANIA InstiTuTion for the In- 
struction of the Blind also celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of its founda- 
tion May 4, 5, and 6, at the Institution in 
Philadelphia. Edward E. Allen, director 
emeritus of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, Watertown, Maas., delivered an 
address May 4 on Present-day Education 
of the Blind. 
* 
CLASSES IN “SIGHT SAVING” 


“Sient-Savine” CLasses are now part of 
the educational systems in 119 communi- 
ties throughout the United States, accord- 
ing to the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. 

During this summer, courses to prepare 
teachers and supervisors for work among 
children with seriously defective vision 
will be offered at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and probably at 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Additional information concerning courses 
may be secured from the respective uni- 
versities or from the National Society for 
the Prevention cf Blindness, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
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DUCATION in many countries 
is just closing the most difficult 
and leanest. of three successive 
years of severe triai and testing. 
In the triennium it has had to handle 
more children than usual, because pri- 
mary schools throughout the world are 
increasing in enrollment and attendance 
and postprimary pupils, rather than go 
out to certain enforced idleness, have 
stayed in the school rooms 1, 2, and 
even 3 years beyond the leaving age. 
It has been forced to help feed, clothe, 
and give medical aid in greater measure 
to children from poor homes made poorer 
by the depression. It has seen many of 
its special lines of training for these chil- 
dren cut off and its offerings stripped to 
so-called “‘essentials.”” It has deferred 
its hopes and plans for finer school hous- 
ing for them and been compelled with only 
scanty means to keep the old housing par- 
tially fit for use. It has had to teach 
them. with relatively fewer trained teach- 
ers and those employed at lowered and 
lowering salaries. 


Carrying on 


It has been subjected to numerous econ- 
omy surveys, made often by persons un- 
sympathetic with it, if not actually 
antagonistic to it. In common with other 
public services it has tried to live within 
its country’s income, and to do that has 
sometimes been called upon to make more 
than its share of sacrifices. In many 
countries it has carried on through revo- 
lutions, some of them considerably de- 
structive of the nation’s wealth, wealth 
which the schools needed so badly and 
could have used so advantageously. And 
in others it has felt the stultifying influ- 
ence of revolutionists determined to make 
it an agency for upholding and spreading 
their doctrines. 

Not 2 decades have passed since educa- 
tion met and withstood so well the test 
of a world war that mankind generally 
turned to it as a means, probably the best 
means, of rebuilding after that catastrophe 
and of avoiding another like it. Professor 
Chinard, representing the French Ambas- 
sador and speaking in Washington in 1920 
said: 

It is no exaggeration to say that public educa- 
tion is at the present time one of the most im- 
portant questions before the eyes of the public 
im France. * *,. * There is no danger of the 
French relinquishing their noble tradition of 
disinterested studies and their cultural and 
humanistic conception of education. 


Sir Auckland Geddes addressed the 
same group at that time, thus: 
*Chief, Foreign School Systems Division, 


Office of Education, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 
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Education Throughout the World 


By JAMES F. ABEL * 


It ultimately matters more to your State De- 
partment than any other thing in the whole 
range of their manifold duties to know the color 
of the education being given in the British Em- 
pire, in France, in Germany, in all the countries 
of South America—yes, in all the countries of 
the world; for, if your Secretary of State knows, 
let us say, the French color of education, he 
will know well how that nation will be think- 
ing 10 years hence. 


Of course, what Sir Auckland felt was 
necessary in this connection for the United 
States he held to be essential for his own 
country, the British Empire. 


The spirit 


These were the thoughts of men whose 
countries had been among those worst 
shattered by the war and when the re- 
building had scarcely more than begun. 
Their prophecies—they were little more 
than that—have been borne out, for 
education in the 10 years after the war 
became far more important in the internal 
and external affairs of nations. 

In its position of greater importance 
with its heavier responsibilities, educa- 
tion is enduring this second and, in some 
ways, more severe trial remarkably well. 
It is ho'ding intact its lines of personnel, 
buildings, and equipment and is keeping 
them at work. In only the weaker places 
here and there in only a few countries have 
the lines wavered, the schools been closed, 
the teachers dismissed, and the children 
actually turned out without other pro- 
vision made for their training. Of the 
great mass of the world’s schools, a very 
small fraction has yielded that much to 
the stress of the times. Indeed, in several 
countries even in this latest of 3 bad 
years, more schools have been opened, 
the teaching staffs strengthed in numbers 
and preparation, and new and better 
buildings erected. ‘‘Do what you have to 
do with what you have to do it with” has 
not been adopted as an education motto 
but it expresses the spirit that prevails. 


Economy 


Sixty-two out of eighty-four countries, 
not including the United States, had defi- 
cits in their national budgets in 1931 and 
the situation was worse in 1932. Piling up 
national debts had to stop, so economy is 
the order of the day. ‘Let us turn to the 
nth economy committee report quickly, 
before the publication of the (n+ 1)th,”’ 
said President Penlington in his April 
address to the National Union of Teachers 
of England and Wales. Education is tak- 
ing its share of the economies; it is oppos- 
ing vigorously having to take any more 
than its share. In the 2 years, 1930 to 
1932, enough was cut off the public funds 





for education in some 50 countries to pay 
at a reasonable rate for 1 year of schooling 
for 3,782,000 children. In those countries 
school men managed the matter so that 
probably not 25,000 children were thrown 
out of school. 

Education had some splendid programs 
under way and in the planning when 
commerce and trade tangled the affairs of 
man so badly. Some of them have been 
halted in their progress; none of them has 
been abandoned. Over the broad field of 
the struggle between knowledge and igno- 
rance, science and superstition, mere finan- 
cial difficulties have served to strengthen 
that manner of living which uses the 
school as much as or more than the home 
to train the young of mankind. 

Minerva is a sturdy lady. Having 
cleared up the wreckage left by Mars, she 
will untangle the mess made by cunning 
and mischievous Mercury. 


New books 


Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege, International Institute. Educa- 
tional yearbook, 1931. New “York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
1932. 721 pp. 

This eighth yearbook is a welcome addition to the 
series. It is a presentation of the educational practices 
in the colonial dependencies of the leading countries of 
the world. Colonial policies of Belgium, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, France, Italy, and Japan 
as well as the pre-war policy of Germany are all in- 
cluded. 

Burma. Education Department. 
Eighth quinquennial report on public in- 
struction in Burma for the years 1927-28 
to 1931-32. Rangoon. Government 
printing and stationery. 1933. p. 45- 
lxxii. 

Education departments in India have a pleasing 
habit of issuing an annual official report and at 5-year 
intervals publishing a survey and summary for the 
quinquennium. This eighth quinquennial report for 
Burma is interesting because that country is develop- 
ing an intense nationalism and as a part of that develop- 
ment is giving much attention to education. 


* 


Report of the Committee on Local 
Expenditure (England and Wales). Lon- 
don. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
1932. 173 p. 

Report of the Committee on Local Ex- 
penditure (Scotland). London. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1932. 160p. 

Government of Northern Ireland. Re- 
port of the Committee on the Financial 
Relations between the State and Local 
Authorities. Belfast. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 1931. 116p. 


These three reports are peculiarly interesting just 
now. They deal with local finances in the countries 
mentioned and suggest ways of economizing. Each 
contains a section on education expenditure. 














The Book That Talks 


OMETHING NEW in 
awaits the visitor to the three miles 
of miracles along the Chicago lake 
A book easier 
to read than any ever published hereto- 
fore will be a feature of the Office of 
Education exhibit in the Federal Building 


books 


front this summer. 


at the Century of Progress Exposition. 
It is easy to read because it is a talking 
book—the first ever made. All the visit- 
ing reader has to do is look and listen. 


The pages turn automatically. As they 


turn, the text which goes with the illus- 
trations on the pages reaches the ‘‘reader’s”’ 
ears directly from concealed loudspeakers. 

The talking book of the Office of 
Education tells how the Federal Govern- 
ment promotes the cause of education. 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William John Cooper, speaks the 
text. The thousands who have heard 


him speak in educational meetings will 


readily recognize the ‘‘author” of the 
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Yesterday. 
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‘talking book”’ because his words will 
come from beside the leaves of the book 
with unusual clarity. This is due to the 
remarkable wide range recording equip- 
ment installed for the talking book by 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. The equip- 
ment is one of the most recent products of 
the famous Bell Laboratories. 

The book stands on a chromium-plated 
reading desk. Back of the reading desk are 
three large composite pictures of education 
in the United States. These oil paintings, 
each 5 by 6 feet, are entitled “‘ Yesterday ’’, 
“ Today ’’, and “ Tomorrow.” 

As modernistic as the exposition, these 
paintings picture the inside, outside, and 
school materials of each period. The 
future is purely conjecture, although there 
is reason to believe that some of the 
pictured prophecies may soon come true. 

The three murals are the work of 
Wiliam Thompson, a 19-year-old Wash- 
ington, D.C., artist, who has received 





his training in Central High School of 
the Capital City and Abbott School of 
Fine and Commercial Art. He gradu- 
ated from high school last June. This 
was his first big contract. Mr. Thompson 
designed the cover on this issue of ScHoon 
Lire, as well as the covers for December, 
February, and March numbers. 

In the Hall of Social Science, visitors 
will find another Office of Education ex- 
hibit among the educational displays. 
This exhibit is called a “Century of Prog- 
ress in Education.’’ With picket-fence 
graphs, moon-shaped disks, and wooden 
books, this exhibit reveals national trends 
in five important phases of education: 
enrollment, number of teachers, length of 
term, increase in curriculum, and decrease 
in illiteracy. 

Visitors to the Century of Progress and 
the National Education Association con- 
vention are cordially invited to witness 
both Office of Education exhibits. 





Tomorrow. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY CHAPMAN 


Tue ApPorIntTMENT or Oscar L. Chapman 
of Denver, Colo., as Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, is another example of the 
interest of the present administration in 
filling important Government positions 
with men and women who have had wide 
experience in the solution of social and 
industrial problems. The appointment 
will be particularly gratifying to educators 
because of Mr. Chapman’s interest in 
education, especially in social and eco- 
nomic factors of children’s environment 
which condition the whole educational 
problem and make its solution a matter 
of vital social significance. 

Born in Halifax County, Va., in 1897, 
but a resident of Colorado since 1921, 
Mr. Chapman has crowded into the past 
12 years a practical experience in indus- 
trial investigation and welfare work. 
For 6 years he was chief probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court of Denver, 
and during that time handled 10,326 
children. Those familiar with the work 
of this court, and with the work of Mr. 
Chapman and Miss Josephine Roche, with 
whom Mr. Chapman was associated at 
this time, will know that “handling” 
those 10,326 children meant treating each 
one as an individual human problem and 
following each case through all its social 
and civic ramifications. Later, when 
Mr. Chapman was in Senator Edward P. 
Costigan’s law office in Denver, he was 
closely associated with Miss Roche in 
her industrial program in Colorado, which 
has attracted nation-wide attention as an 
experiment in organization of an industry 
on the basis of not only collective bar- 
gaining but of cooperative planning by 
employer and workers for production and 
distribution. 

Mr. Chapman’s abilities in administra- 
tive and organization work have been 
illustrated during the past 4 years in 
two fields of particular interest to educa- 
tors. First, as Colorado State chairman 


of the Child Welfare Committee, he 
organized local committees in cach of the 
63 counties in the State to care for ill or 
destitute children. During the past 3 
years, 5,000 children were housed, clothed, 
and cared for by these committees, the 
work being decentralized so that each 
community was responsible for its own 
children. When it is realized that no 
such welfare work had been done until he 
undertook the work, the significance of the 
achievement in terms of an awakening of a 
sense of public responsibility for the prob- 
lem of destitute children is noteworthy. 

Second, as president of the Colorado 
State Board of Control, he was responsible 
for complete reorganization of the State 
Industrial School for Boys along lines of 
greater efficiency, elimination of waste, 
and more human understanding of the 
problems involved, so that today the 
work of that institution is a real contribu- 





Underwood and Underwood 


Oscar L. Chapman, new Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior. 








HE educational program of 

the future, in order to meet 
the needs of youth who cannot 
find work in industry, must be 
enriched with industrial arts in 
the grades and high schools. 
These should be widely diversified 
to give scope to many types of 
talents among the ‘students. 
There should be widespread 
development of vocational guid- 
ance which should mean wise 
counseling in the preparation for 
work as well as guidance into dis- 
tinct vocations. The present 
situation with respect to employ- 
ment should not dishearten those 
who seek to develop a better 
program, but rather should stim- 
ulate to better efforts —Haro.p 
L. Icxus, Secretary of the Interior. 
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tion in the fields of both education and 
social work. Within a year after Mr. 
Chapman’s appointment, dormitory 
guards had been abolished, buildings 
renovated, new, modern equipment for 
various shops and classrooms installed, 
recreational facilities, including a swim- 
ming pool, provided, and the budget re- 
duced by $50,000. In addition to these 
improvements in the physical plant, and 
morale of the school, a 2-year experi- 
ment, under the leadership of the new 
superintendent, Judge B. F. Poxon, is 
being carried on in testing the value of 
courses in the school curriculum from the 
standpoint of their meeting needs of the 
boys. Results of this experiment will be 
given in the form of a textbook containing 
courses of study in the school which have 
proved effective in actual practice. This 
book will be printed by the boys them- 
selves in their print shop. 

Education is fortunate indeed, at this 
time of crisis for education all over the 
country, to have not only a Secretary 
of the Interior who thinks of education 
in human terms and is so fully aware of 
its social significance, but also an Assistant 
Secretary who is so vitally interested in 
educational problems and brings to their 
solution such a rich background of ex- 
perience. 


THE LARGEST CLASS 


THe Wor.p’s largest class, it is esti- 
mated, numbers well over 60,000,000 
men, women, and children. Their school 
is home, the corner drug store, the club, 
the hotel. The teacher is a noted person. 
Class meets at frequent intervals—when- 
ever the teacher deems it necessary to 
inform members about the day’s vital 
problems which affect every one of them 
directly or indirectly. The desk of the 
teacher is in his own home. After the 
school bell rings, the teacher gives a 
‘*personal”’ talk so that the whole class 
can understand. He does not lecture. 
Men, women, and children in the far- 
reaching class listen eagerly. Discussion 
follows. Marvels of modern invention 
have made the world’s largest class 
possible. The teacher is the President of 
the United States. The class members 
are our millions of radio listeners. 


THREE E’S JOIN THREE R’S 


THERE 18 Evotvep a new set of com- 
panions for the traditional three R’s of 
instruction. For the administrative side 
of education we now have the ‘‘ Three E’s 
of Modern Education’’—Zconomy, Eff- 
ciency, and Equalization. 

Pulling together: Traditional three 
R’s—Readin’,’Ritin’,’Rithmetic. Modern 
three E’s—Economy, Efficiency, Equali- 
zation. Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction Release. 

















Long-Distance Courses 


introduced for Nebraska’s small high schools 


EALIZING that the small high 
school is, and will be for some 
time to come, a vital part of our 
educational system, educators 

from various sections of the country are 
beginning to investigate the needs and 
resources of these schools. 

Because many problems of the small 
high school are problems peculiar to it, 
distinct solutions for this type of school 
must be found. One of these problems 
centers about the curriculum. 


Correspondence study 


In Nebraska an attempt is being made 
to solve the problem of curriculum en- 
richment by the use of supervised corre- 
spondencestudy. Supervised correspond- 
ence study differs from usual correspond- 
ence work in that the local school secures 
the lessons, provides periods in the regular 
school day for study, supervises the pupil’s 
work, and returns the lessons to the corre- 
spondence study center. All lessons are 
provided and pupil mastery is tested by 
the correspondence study center. Super- 
vised correspondence study does not in- 
volve an increase in teaching personnel 
or the overloading of the teachers at 
present employed; the subject prepara- 
tions of the local teachers are not dis- 
turbed; and distances, types of roads, and 
other geographic conditions no longer 
prove a hindrance. 

There are 542 Nebraska high schools 
accredited to the University of Nebraska. 
Of this number more than 75 per cent are 
high schools with seven or fewer teachers. 
In these figures the high-school principals, 
as well as the superintendents of schools, 
are counted as full-time teachers. Be- 
sides the accredited secondary schools 
there are hundreds of other high schools 
in the State offering one to four years of 
high-school work and employing one, two, 
and three teachers. A very high percent- 
age of Nebraska high schools have a 
meager curriculum, 

The enrichment of the curriculums in 
Nebraska’s small high schools by the use 
of supervised correspondence study gives 
promise of meeting the following definite 
needs of these schools: 


Needs met 


1. Provision can be. made for the prob- 
lem and the gifted pupils. 

2. Provision can be made for the irreg- 
ular student. 

3. Worth-while courses can be provided 
for postgraduates and adults. 

4. A large variety of vocational sub- 
jects can be made available. 


° University of Nebraska. 





By EARL T. PLATT * 





This article, especially prepared for SCHOOL 
LIFE, is in line with a recommendation made by 
Henry Suzzallo, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, at the Citizens’ 
Conference on the Crisis in Education. Doctor 
Suzzallo’s report on reducing costs of high- 
school instruction by correspondence courses, 
reviewed Nebraska's experiment, explained in 
detail here for SCHOOL LIFE readers by Mr. 
Platt. Under *‘What is New in Education’”’, 
Albert A, Reid, University of Nebraska, reported 
the operation of the same experiment at the 
recent meeting of the American Council on 


Education. 








5. The teaching load of the adminis- 
trator in the small high school can be 
decreased. 

6. Correspondence courses can serve as 
fine supplementary material for regular 
classroom work. 

7. Correspondence courses can become 
an aid to regular teachers who are poorly 
prepared. Realizing the numerous fields 
in which many teachers must teach in the 
small high schools, one can readily see that 
such aid will be welcomed and valuable. 

8. Educational costs can be decreased. 
Where small classes are handled by the 
usual methods the per pupil cost is exceed- 
ingly high. The cost becomes relatively 
low when such classes are taught through 
the medium of supervised correspondence 
study. 

9. Courses on the college level can be 
offered to high-school students who can 
not attend college. Such work, if prop- 


erly chosen, can later be given full value 
toward a degree. 

With our present understanding of the 
advantages of supervised correspondence 
study, it appears that the large high 
schools, as well as the small ones, may 
derive material assistance. 








ia | " 

Courtesy Ear! T. Piatt 

A Nebraska small high school class studies typewriting 
under the supervised correspondence study system, 





From the very inning of the experi- 
mental period the Department of School 
Administration in the Teachers College, 
and the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska have sponsored and direc- 
ted the study. Because its organization 


. and staff were already well prepared to 


handle correspondence study, the Exten- 
sion Division was chosen as the corre- 
spondence study center for the State. 

During the year 1929-30 one small 
secondary school located in the north 
central part of Nebraska attempted to 
enrich its curriculum through supervised 
correspondence study. The work was 
carried on entirely as an experiment. 
The following year eight schools conducted 
such courses, and the first semester of 
1931-32 thirty-four schools made ar- 
rangements for this type of work. At 
the opening of the second semester this 
total was somewhat increased. 


For future study 


In November, 1931, a grant of $5,000 
was received by the University of Ne- 
braska from the Carnegie Corporation 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching for the purpose 
of carrying on research in this field. 
January 1, 1932, a department was estab- 
lished within the University Extension 
Division which is now giving its complete 
attention to the development of courses 
suitable for supervised correspondence 
study and for the development and study 
of administrative and supervisory tech- 
niques both at the correspondence study 
center and at the local high school. 

In the beginning it has been considered 
advisable to build courses for subjects 
that are common to the majority of high 
schools. Once these are established and 
operating, it is the plan to move to voca- 
tional fields where specialized training is 
necessary. It is believed that in time 
courses that can be offered from the cor- 
respondence study center need only be 
limited by the demands of the high 
schools and students. 

With the advent of unlimited possibil- 
ities for high-school students to make a 
choice between curriculums and in curric- 
ulum content, it becomes increasingly 
urgent that proper vocational and educa- 
tional guidance be provided. The great 
value of subject election is lost unless 
practical guidance is given. From general 
observation and from some experimenta- 
tion it is becoming more and more apparent 
that the correspondence study center can 
be of excellent assistance in guidance. 
Most certainly developments along the 
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line of supervised correspondence study 
must include research and continued 
development in vocational and educational 
guidance. 

As yet the best method of supervising 
correspondence work in the local schools 
has not been determined. Two rather 
definite trends have made their appear- 
ance. The first sets aside a period in the 
school schedule when all students doing 
work by correspondence meet with one 
teacher. This does not mean that the 


supervising teacher need be a specialist - 


in all the fields in which the students 
are working. His capacity is that of a 
supervisor who sees that the pupil has 
the proper materials, attitude, and envi- 
ronment for study. He serves as a friend 
in times of discouragement. He has 
considerable value as an interpreter of 
questions or as an assistant in helping 
the student to comprehend some difficult 
passage or problem. He serves in direct- 
ing the pupil to such outside material as 
encyclopedias, supplementary literature, 
and periodicals. At times he helps in 
arranging interviews with members of 
the community or visits to places of 
community interest. He serves also in 
helping the correspondence study center to 
measure the efficiency of its efforts and 
to correct the techniques of its methods 
and procedures. 

Under the second method of local super- 
vision, instead of having one supervisor 
for all correspondence courses, the teacher 
who is best prepared to supervise the par- 
ticular correspondence study field is 
chosen for each subject. In this way the 
pupil may be helped in better under- 
standing the subject matter. However, 
as the fields of teacher preparation are 
quite limited in small high schools, the 
assistance that pupils receive under this 
type of individual supervision is not to be 
overestimated. 

From an administrative point of view 
the first method has its compensations, 
in that one instructor soon becomes a 
specialist in supervising correspondence 
study and that the correspondence study 
center quickly comes to know and under- 
stand the single supervising personality of 
the school. Later research and develop- 
ments may establish one method as 
superior to the other or they may estab- 
lish an altogether different method. 
Again, research and development may 
show that existing local conditions are the 
determining factors as to the type of 
method to be employed. 

The development of curriculum enrich- 
ment by supervised correspondence study 
is but one of a number of types of research: 
that must be conducted in the field of the 
small high school during the next few 
years if the work of the small secondary 
school is to reach proper efficiency. 
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State Legislation Affecting 
Education 


TATE LEGISLATURES this year have passed many laws affecting education. 
Many proposed and enacted measures reported to the Federal Office of Education 
will be made available to school people throughout the United States in a series of 

mimeographed circulars, prepared by Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legisla- 
tion. Circular No. 85, single copies of which are free from the Office of Education, 
lists the first group of State legislative proposals affecting education, several of which 


are as follows: 
California 


Proposed constitutional amendment no. 2 (Senate). 
Would reduce minimum State support for schools 
from $30 to $27 per unit of elementary and high school 
average daily attendance; and would make levy of 
county, elementary and high-school] taxes optional 
with boards of supervisors with maximum of $24 and 
$48 per unit of elementary and high-school average 
daily attendance, respectively. 

8.B. 167. Would make State teachers colleges 
‘*State colleges,”” with authority to grant degrees 
upon approval of the State board of education. 

8.B. 443. Would require payment of tuition fees at 
State teachers colleges by students enrolled therein at 
$25 per semester. 

S.B. 566. Would create State council of educational 
planning and coordination to study problems affect- 
ing relationships between the public school system and 
the University of California. 


Colorado 


8.B. 390. Would require tuition fees at State normal 
schools at Greeley, Gunnison, and Alamoza. 


Connecticut 


H.B. 60. Would make provisions for the equalization 
of educational opportunities, and guarantee $70 per 
pupil per average daily attendance. Would require 
each town in order to be eligible for the equalization 
grant to raise by local taxes an amount equal to 34 per- 
cent of the average tax income for 3 years preceding 
and spend this amount together with the income from 
local permanent school funds for current elementary 
and high-school support, exclusive of expenditures 
under capital outlay. This bill carries an appropria- 
tion amounting to $3,105,469 for each of the fiscal years 
of the ensuing biennium. 


Delaware 


H.B. 344. Would prohibit the State Board of Educa- 
tion from employing any person to act in any capacity 
of supervisor of public schools. (‘‘Apparently this 
would keep any representative of the State department 
from going into any schoolroom as a supervisor.’’) 

H.B. 345. Would provide that no person shall be 
employed to teach art, music, or athletics. 

8.B. 30. Would allow the State board to close a 1-room 
school which has had less than 20 average daily 
attendance for 2 years. 








IF YOU THINK 


...a friend in education would 
be interested in one or more 
specific articles in this issue of 
School Life, kindly send his 
name and address to the Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 
We will gladly send him a 
marked copy. 




















Idaho 


A very significant school equalization law was 
enacted. 

Legislature of Idaho abolished the Office of Commis- 
sioner of Education and transferred the duties of the 
office to the office of the State superintendent. The 
salary of the State superintendent was increased from 
$2,400 to $3,600 per annum. 

Three plans provided under which school districts 
may consolidate and two or more districts may combine 
their schools for educational purposes without con- 
solidation. 


Indiana 


Legislature extended the general salary reduction act 
of 1932 for 2 years, and provided that the minimum 
teacher-salary law shall not be less than $800 per school 
year for elementary teachers and $1,000 for high-school 
teachers, 

A 7-cent property tax and a 50-cent poll tax are levied 
for a common-schoo] relief fund which may be used to 
pay the approved and allowed deficit on the current 
operating expenditures of the school relief claims of 
such poorer school corporations as comply with the 
eligibility qualifications as may be set up by the State 
department of education. 


Iowa 


H.B. 37. Would establish uniform financial system 
in public schools. (Passed both houses.) 

H.B. 39. Would allow centralized school purchasing. 

H.B. 42. Would make kindergarten optional instead, 
of mandatory. (Enacted into law.) 

8.B. 335. Would permit school boards to supply free- 


lend, rent, or sell school books to pupils. 
Maine 


The legislature of Maine provided for a State com 
mission of 15 representative citizens to be appointed by 
the Governor to study public-school finance, 


New Mexico 


H.B. 353. Would provide for the establishment of a 
State- public-school equalization fund and for its dis- 
tribution among the various counties of the State upon 
a per capita basis. Eacn county, regardless of assessed 
valuation, length of school term, or population, shall 
share proportionally in such funds as its average daily 
attendance bears to the total of average daily attend- 
ance of all public schools of the State. ‘‘The purpose 
of this act being to relieve and decrease property 
oa >” 

Oregon 


the teachers’ 
period. Made 


Legislature of Oregon invalidated 
minimum-salary law for a 
amendments to the county-unit 
Created an educational commission composed of seven 
citizens appointed by the Governor to study the 
public-, elementary-, and high-school systems with 


special reference to organization and finance. 


2-year 
law ° 











The National Music Camp 


HE NATIONAL music camp 
open its sixth season in 

July in Interlochen, Mich. 

There in the pine woods, 
between two broad blue lakes, 300 music 
students from the high schools of 30 States 
will learn to play the world’s greatest 


will 


music under the tutelage of America’s 
greatest musicians. 
The 1933 season will come to its 


triumphant height when Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, creator of this pioneer musical 


camp, takes his students and teachers 
down to Chicago to play, on invitation, 
for three days at the Century of Progress 
Expositio1 

There, before the “‘ world’s fair’’ crowds, 
these enthusiastic and talented boys and 
girls will give the premier renderings of 
orchestral compositions now being written 
especially for them by such masters as 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley, Charles Sanford Skilton, Leo 
Sowerby, and Carl Busch. 

Teachers select 

This musical camp in the Michigan 

woods is no longer an experiment. When 


Dr. Maddy, who is head of the public 
school music department at the University 
of Michigan, launched his idea for a non- 
profit making, summer vacation camp in 
which high school boys and girls from all 
over the country should be assembled into 
a national orchestra and a national band, 
he was putting into concrete form his 


belief that for a happy, well-rounded 
America, music must be a deep personal 
part of every life and not be restricted 


to professionals. 

Boys and girls who go to Interlochen 
Camp this summer have been selected by 
their school teachers and music super- 


visors, principals, and superintendents, 
and by their fellow townsmen. They are 
not just students interested in music. 


They are leaders in their community, 
boys and girls with personality and a 
sense of leadership as well as ability, who 
can return to their home towns and schools 
and emphasize music as a socializing 
influence. 

“Give us four more years like the past 
six,’’ Dr. Maddy says, ‘‘and we will have 
good bands in half the high schools of the 
country. As for symphony orchestras, 
every town in America of 5,000 people 
has talent enough to have such an orches- 
tra, if it wanted one. That is our ideal.” 

Among the American conductors, com- 
posers, and concert artists who will be 
guests of the camp this summer will be 
Percy Grainger and Howard Hanson, 
Henri Verbrugghen, and Ossip Gabrilo- 





witsch, John Finley Williamson and 
Viadimer Bakaleinikoff. On the faculty 
again will be Bandmaster A. A. Harding 
of the University of Illinois. Sitting on 
the stage of the great bowl, side by side 
with the high-school pupils, teaching them 
thus in public concert as well as in private 
lessons, will be Henri LeRoy, former solo 
clarinetist of the famous Guard Republican 
band of Paris; Mourek of the Chicago 
symphony, the brothers Emil and Walter 
Heermann, and Andraud and Stolarevsky, 
all of the Cincinnati symphony; Bladet, 
Cunningham, and Williams of the Minne- 
apolis symphony, and a score of other 
teachers of equal rank. 

This year, as last, a national radio net- 
work will carry the Sunday night concerts 
from coast to coast. On these broad- 
casts the boys and girls undoubtedly will 
play again that now-famous “Northern 
Pines March’”’, which John Philip Sousa 
presented and dedicated to the camp. 
Sousa was one of the first sponsors of the 
National Music Camp. Once each year 
he spent a week at Interlochen and con- 
ducted orchestra and band in his own 
compositions. Proceeds from the sales 
of ‘‘Northern Pines” are used now to 
establish Sousa scholarships. 

Dr. Maddy has always believed that 
instrumental music has a definite place 
in the school curriculum. In 1920, as 
supervisor of music in Richmond, Ind., 
he took his 70-piece symphony orches- 
tra, the first high-school orchestra in 
America with full orchestration, to 
Nashville, Tenn., where they played 
before the national convention of music 
supervisors. Next year those supervisors 
brought their own three or four honor 
students to the convention, and in the 
week Maddy organized a national school 
symphony orchestra. After that the 
convention of music supervisors, wherever 
it happened to meet—in New York, 
Dallas, Chicago—always arranged a 
pupils’ orchestra, but when the conven- 
tion was over the orchestras disintegrated, 
never to tune up again. 


First camp 


This, Maddy decided, was a waste of 
effort, talent, labor, and opportunity. 
So he went with an idea to Thaddeus P. 
Giddings, music supervisor of the Minne- 
apolis schools. The result of the idea and 
of the conference with Professor Giddings, 
was Interlochen Camp. 

The camp is chartered as a nonprofit 
corporation. It receives liberal aid from 
various musical and educational founda- 
tions, from organizations of musicians, 
teachers, and parents. The instructors 





are paid scarcely enough for their board 
and lodging, yet the camp lists in its 
faculty the outstanding musical figures 
of the Nation. 

There are now 360 acres in the Inter- 
lochen tract, great pine forests, hills, and 
shore frontage, with more than a hundred 
buildings, ranging in size from Professor 
Giddings’ one-room studio to the big 
hotel which one night last summer accom- 
modated 245 guests. The bowl, a natural 
amphitheater under towering pines, easily 


seats 10,000 persons, and the stage 
shelters an orchestra of 400 without 
crowding. 


The girls’ camp faces one lake, the 
boys’ another, half a mile away. The 
students live 12 in a cottage, with a 
counsellor in each, devoting his or her 
entire attention to the welfare of the 
cottage members. The season rate, which 
includes uniforms, board and lodging, 
use of instruments, tuition, certain private 
lessons, use of athletic equipment, of the 
library, medical care everything 
except laundry and “spending money”, 
is $300. 

Work way 


However, under the Interlochen plan, 
students may work out as much as half 
of this by devoting a certain number of 
hours a day to forestry, road building, 
wielding a paint brush, or doing various 
jobs in mess halls and hotel. 

The newest development at the camp 
is the department for public school music 
supervisors. More than 150 of them, 
from 30 States, have their own summer 
course, and in addition to their study 
have opportunity to do actual teaching 
under the guidance of some of the greatest 
musicians. 

Discipline in the entire camp is directed 
by Professor Giddings. There is only one 
rule of conduct and this is impressed on 
every person who enters. The rule is: 
“Do the right thing at the right time.” 

Slowness and laziness are not tolerated. 
Of the eight students who have been 
expelled in five years, six have departed 
because they did not live up to the “right 
time” rule. One went his way for drink- 
ing, and one for absence without leave, 

And any teacher must admit that a 
record of only 8 dismissals from a total 
of 1,400 lively pupils is a record of which 
Interlochen may be proud. 

. 


Cotumsia Untversiry’s total living 
alumni is reported to be 44,103, of which 
number 30,720 reside within 50 miles of 
New York City. Teachers College and 
Barnard College are not included. 
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Education Legislation in Congress 


H.R. 1678 

Authorizing the transfer of surplus 
forfeited vessels of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to councils of the Boy Scouts of 
America for use in Sea Scout training. 
Introduced March 9, 1933, by Mr. Mead, 
of New York, and referred to Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


H.R. 3646 

Ureating a Negro Industrial Commis- 
sion to study questions relating to the 
general welfare of the Negro. The com- 
mission would consist of 5 members, at 
least 3 of whom would be Negroes, 
to be appointed by the President. Intro- 
duced March 16, 1933, by Mr. Celler, of 
New York, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


H.R. 4117 

Authorizing the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Oklahoma to furnish 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs a 
statement of the annual cost of educating 
restricted Indian children in the public 
schools of said State and authorizing an 
annual appropriation of the amount 
necessary to reimburse the State. Intro- 
duced March 23, 1933, by Mr. McClintic, 
of Oklahoma, and referred to Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


H.R. 4340 


Providing that any extension or 
expansion which may be required by 
the United States Military Acade- 
my or by any branch or coordinate 
section thereof shall be made on 
Camp McCoy, Wis., and forbidding 
any further expenditure for per- 
manent improvements, purchase of 
land, or construction of additional 
buildings or addition of permanent 
improvements upon existing build- 
ings at West Point, N.Y. Intro- 
duced March 29, 1933, by Mr. 
Withrow, of Wisconsin, and referred 
to Committee on Military Affairs. 


H.R. 4498 


Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer to the Sea 
Scout department of the Boy Scouts 
of America for Sea Scout training 
any vessel or vessels forfeited to 
the United States for violation of 
the customs laws or the National 
Prohibition Act. Introduced 
March 30, 1933, by Mr. Mead of 
New York, and referred to Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


H.J.Res. 95 


Authorizing the President to 
appoint 5 persons, 1 of whom shall 
be a member of the Senate, 1 mem- 
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AYEAR CH LINC A nt 


YOU MR CITIZEN MUST DECIDE 


ber of the House of Representatives, 1 
president of a well-recognized university, 
1 industrialist, and 1 member of the 
armed forces of the United States, to con- 
stitute a committee to discover the best 
ways and means whereby the United 
States Government can establish an insti- 
tution to be known as the United States 
Peace College and to be situated in 
Washington, D.C. The committee would 
be required to report to Congress not later 
than December 1, 1933. The resolution 
provides for an appropriation of $100,000 
for the expenses of the committee. 
Introduced March 16, 1933, by Mr. 
Celler, of New York, and referred to 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H.J.Res. 97 

Providing that not to exceed $45,000 of 
the’ unemployment relief fund for the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1933 may be made available for perma- 
nent and essential work on the grounds of 
the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. Introduced March 16, 1933, 
by Mr. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, and re- 
ferred to Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
H.R. 1585 

Provides for the election by popular 
vote of the Board of Education of the 





SCHODL ° {TREET 


sie benefit of the Spanish-American 
Normal School, at El Rito, N.Mex., 
to be used solely for normal-school 
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Poster distributed by the Illinois State Teachers Association. 


District of Columbia to consist of nine 
members. Introduced March 9, 1933, by 
Mr. Gasque, of South Carolina, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
S. 291 

Granting to the several States all un- 
reserved and unappropriated public lands 
within the territorial boundaries of which 
such lands are situated. Such lands and 
the proceeds derived from the sale, lease, 
or other disposition thereof shall be used 
exclusively for the support of the public 
institutions of such States as their legis- 
latures may determine. Introduced March 
11, 1933, by Mr. King, of Utah, and re- 
ferred to Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 
S. 753 

Providing for the conferring of the 
degree of bachelor of science upon all 
graduates of the Naval Academy. (Passed 
Senate, April 28, 1933. Reported favor- 
ably, May 8, 1933, by House Committee 
on Naval Affairs.) Passed House of 
Representatives, May 15, 1933, amended 
so as to apply to graduates of the Naval 
Academy, Military Academy, and Coast 
Guard Academy. As finally enacted into 
law the act provides that the degree of 
bachelor of science may be conferred on 
the graduates of the three named 
academies whenever the academies 
are accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. The naval 
and military academies are now so 
accredited. 
S. 1483 


Granting to the State of Montana 
500,000 acres of public lands for 
the use and benefit of Northern 
Montana College, a State junior col- 
lege located at Havre. Introduced 
April 20, 1933, by Mr. Wheeler, of 
Montana, and referred to Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
H.R. 2834 

Providing for the conferring of 
the degree of bachelor of science on 
graduates of the Naval Academy, 
Military Academy,and Coast Guard 
Academy. Reported May 2, 1933, 
from Committee on Naval Affairs 
without amendment. (See 8S. 753, 
above.) 

H.R. 5370 

Granting to New Mexico 100,000 

acres of public lands for the use and 


purposes. Introduced May 1, 1933, 
by Mr. Chavez, of New Mexico, and 
referred to Committee on the Public 
Lands. —L. A. KaLBacna. 
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Parent Education in Public Schools 


OR MANY YEARS parents’ 
groups have held meetings in 
public-school buildings with no 
outlay on the part of the school 
district. Many school officials were at 
first reluctant to accept the invasion of 
parents into their domain; others gave 
indifferent attention to their needs, but a 
few progressive school administrators saw 


in this movement another opportunity for 
the success of school work with the chil- 
dren. Today many school administrators 
are not only giving their approval to the 
work of parents’ groups but they are in 
some cases supporting groups with public 
funds wholly or in part. 


Teacher supply 


Trained teachers for parent education 
have been prepared during the past 10 
years in some of the leading colleges and 
universities. During the past year more 
than 40 of these institutions in their regu- 
lar sessions and 45 institutions in their 
summer sessions have provided opportu- 


nities for training in parent education. 
Sometimes leaders are drawn from the 
teaching staff of a community. In 
Bridgeport, Conn., for instance, the board 
of education sponsored a parent education 
class and placed the leadership in the 
hands of the supervisor of elementary 


grades. The second year the board of 
education enlarged its program in order 
to provide for the training of leaders by 
the same supervisor. This experiment 


proved so successful that upon request by 
the parent-teacher association and edu- 
cators, the State commissioner of edu- 
cation has been induced to experiment 
with a State-wide program in connection 
with the adult education program. The 
State department has assigned the director 
of character education to give a part-time 
service upon the request of parent-teacher 
associations. This specialist will visit 
groups five times without cost to take part 
in parent education work. This project 
was the result of efforts of the city council, 
of parent-teacher associations, and the 
State organization of parents. 

In some States itinerant teachers in 
vocational education have assumed the 
leadership of study groups. In Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma day and evening 
school programs are in progress in many 
centers under the direction of these 
teachers. Alabama has two field special- 
ists who organized work in 24 centers last 
year with an enro'lment of 822 persons. 

If a community in Alabama wishes to 
organize a study group, certain require- 


* Specialist in Parent Education, Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 








By ELLEN C. LOMBARD * 


ments must be met by the group. They 
must form a committee of three interested 
persons to cooperate with the expert; send 
to the leader a signed list of the prospec- 
tive members of the class; insure transpor- 
tation facilities of some kind; guarantee 
that meetings of second- and third-year 
classes will be continued after a leader has 
completed the course. 

Iowa State University, which carries a 
major program in parent education, has 
set up a project to discover through 
experiments in Iowa whether or not it is 
possible to coordinate parent education 
with the public schools through teachers, 
parents’ organizations, and boards of 
education. 

Although the present financial situation 
has made necessary curtailment of work 
in parent education in Iowa, the board 
of education in Des Moines has found a 
way of carrying a project by appomting a 
director of parent education work who 
had taken special training for the direction 
of parents’ groups and who was also the 


,supervisor of kindergartens for the city. 


Leaders in Iowa say that although school 
boards are at present unable to finance 
projects of this kind the superintendents 
and other school officials are giving cordial 
cooperation and support. 

Leaders in this field express the convic- 
tion that the interest and cooperation of 
parents’ groups already organized are a 
necessary background for successful proj- 
ects in parent education. These groups 
create enthusiasm, stimulate interest, 
carry on publicity, and frequently become 
responsible for organizing and sometimes 
financing the group. 


In many cities 


Progress in parent education in Califor- 
nia may be judged by the fact that approx- 
imately 17,000 parents were enrolled in 
359 public-school classes in 1931-32. In 
addition to these classes there were 396 
study circles and 41 preschool circles 
conducted by lay leaders under the aus- 
pices and financial support of the Califor- 
nia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
It was reported that two cities in this 
State had paid directors for parent 
education. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., where a pub- 
lic school project in this field is in progress, 
the work is directed by the head of a 
school department who receives no added 
remuneration for parent-education work. 
Three teachers in the school system acted 
as instructors during the past year with- 
out added compensation. The total cost 
of parent education for 1931-32 was re- 
ported as $100. The board of education 


received fees from study groups which 
amounted to approximately $57. Indi- 
vidual enrollment fees of 50 cents were 
charged per person. Refunds from State 
and Federal funds amounted last year to 
$40. This economical administration of a 
successful parent-education project should 
encourage interested superintendents of 
schools to experiment in this field. 
Parent education has been conducted 
during 1931-32 in public schools under 
various conditions in many cities. Among 
them are: Detroit, Mich.; Albany, 
Auburn, Amsterdam, Batavia, Bing- 
hamton, New York City, Rochester, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Utica, and other 
cities in New York; Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Okmulgee, Norman, and other 
cities in Oklahoma; Lincoln and Omaha, 
Nebr.; Long Beach, Glendale, Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, Whittier, Alhambra, Mon- 
rovia, Calif.; Duluth and Minneapol’s, 
Minn.; Fort Smith, Little Rock and Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; Atlanta, Ga.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; El Paso and Houston, Tex.; Everett, 
Seattle, and Tacoma, Wash.; and Green 
Bay, Wis. In 31 communities in the 
State of Kansas approximately 5,000 
persons were enrolled in connection with 
the parent-education project. 
Superintendents of schools and par- 
ents’ groups have worked together to 
realize their ideals of an educated parent- 
hood and have shown a great deal of 
engineering ability to stretch the facilities 
to meet the growing demand for a new 
type of education and this, in some cases, 
notwithstanding the seriousness of the 
difficulties in financing public education. 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN 
NEW YORK 


BELIEVING in the fundamental philosophy 
that ‘‘a child learns by doing,” the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York 
contemplates a complete revision of the 
syllabus for citizenship and patriotism 
in this State. It will be the aim of the 
Board of Regents to see that every pupil 
has an opportunity to participate in the 
civic and social life of the school so far 
as he is able, realizing that it is through 
“doing’”’ that citizenship becomes mean- 
ingful. 
- 

Newark, N. J., has sent in an example of 
a promising and fruitful attempt to bring 
school and parent nearer together. New- 
ark high-school teachers publish and send 
home by pupils each week a small 4-page 
folder, Our High School. The March 
issue contains some suggestions of the 
importance of movies in the lives of chil- 
dren, the purpose and use of the high- 
school library, an illustration, and four 
timely quotations. 
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Superintendents’ Summer 
School 


OOPERATING with the Georgia 
State Department of Education 
and the University of Georgia 
summer school, Walter H. Gaumnitz, 
Office of Education rural 
achool problems, this month will address 
more than 100 county school superintend- 
ents meetingin Athens, Ga. Mr. Gaum- 
nitz has submitted suggestions in regard 
to procedure and purpose of the 6-weeks’ 
get-together of Georgia county 
superintendents. 
Arrangements have been made for the 
administrators of Georgia’s county schools 


specialist in 


school 


to receive 6 weeks’ training free, and 
room and board for $15 to $20. They 
will study three undergraduate or grad- 
uate courses, observe in the laboratory 
school and other departments of the uni- 
versity, and listen to addresses by leaders 
in education. They will live together in 
the same dormitory, eat in the same dining 
hall, and in general discuss common prob- 
lems. County school boards will allow 
the superintendents leave of absence with- 
out loss of salary, at the request of State 
Superintendent M. E. Collins. 
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HE Library of the Office of Education collects doctor’s and outstanding 
master’s theses in education, which are available for consultation, and may 


be borrowed on interlibrary loan. 
is given each month. 


A list of the most recently received theses 


Compiled by RUTH A. GRAY 
Library Division, Office of Education 


ACHESON, Eunice Mar. The effective dean of 
women. A study of the personal and professional 
characteristics of a selected group of deans of women. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 211 p. 


A study of admin- 
Master’s, 


BUTLER, KATHARINE TREDWELL. 
istrative assistants in continuation schools. 
1932. New York University. 72 p. ms, 


CAMERON, DonaLtD O. Anexperiment to determine 
the value of technical analysis in teaching an apprecia- 
tion of music. Master’s, 1932, Pennsylvania State 
College. 23 p.ms. 


Creative work for children talented 
New York University. 81 


GALL, ESTHER. 
fn art. Master’s, 1932. 
p.ms. 


HAYNES, BENJAMIN R. Elementary business train- 
ing in the public junior high schools of the United 
States. Doctor’s, 1932. New York University. 297 
p.ms. 

Investigation of ‘Course 
Mas- 


HENNIG, RutH M. E. 
of study in the use of libraries” in high schools. 
ter’s, 1932. Boston University, 100 p.ms. 


JARMAN, ARTHUR M. The administration of lab- 
oratory schools. A study of laboratory schools con- 
nected with departments, schools and colleges of edu- 
cation in State universities. Doctor’s, 1932. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 158 p. 


Kemp, Epwarp L. The content of educational 
psychology as evaluated and determined by city super- 
intendents and supervisors in the United States on the 
basis of observed professional needs of their teachers. 
Doctor’s, 1932. New York University. 119 p.ms. 


LABARRE, EARL. What does the grade school teacher 
of physical education expect of the supervisor of physi- 
cal education? Master’s, 1932. New York Univer- 
sity. 51 p.ms. 


Public secondary education for 
Doctor’s, 1931. Teachers 


Lona, Hous M. 
Negroes in North Carolina. 
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College, Columbia University. 115p. (Contributions 


to education, no. 529.) 


How much do students 
Master’s 
55 p.ms. 


MELBO, IRVING ROBERT. 
guess in taking true-false examinations? 
1932. New Mexico State Teachers College. 


PARK, MAXWELL G. Training in objective educa- 
tional measurements for elementary school] teachers. 
Doctor’s, 1931. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 100p. (Contributions to education, no. 520.) 


The administration of 
Doctor’s, 1932. 


PERRIN, HARRY AMBROSE,. 
the State distributive fund in Illinois. 
University of Chicago. 1932. 152 p. 


RAY, BERTHA LAURETTA. Distribution of emphasis 
on certain phases of art now taught in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. Master’s, 1932. Pennsylvania State 
College. 102 p.ms. 


Scumipt, G. A. Vocational education in Agriculture 
in federally-aided secondary schools, Doctor’s, 1932. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 94p. (Con- 
tributions to education, no. 534.) 


The School of Wisdom, an 
Doctor’s, 1932. New 


S(LBERBERG, IRMA L. 
experiment in adult education. 
York University. 217 p.ms. 


SPENCER, Pavut R. A State minimum teachers’ 
Salary schedule. Doctor’s, 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 150 p. (Contributions to edu- 
cation, no. 519.) 


Sting, MarRK E. State certification as a potential 
influence on the education of teachers in service. 
Doctor’s, 1932. New York University. 200 p.ms. 


Water, J. Furnt. Outside demands and pressures 
on the public schools. Doctor’s, 1932. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 151 p. 


WANG, CHEE. State retirement systems for public- 
school employees. Doctor’s, 1931. New York Uni- 
versity. 99 p.ms. 











| The Herald’s Horn 


By CLINE M. KOON* 


CCORDING to investigations con- 

ducted by Dr. Herman 8S. Hettinger 

of the University of Pennsylvania, 55 to 

67 percent of all available radio programs 

are never listeners in re- 
sponse to interviewers’ questioning. 


ICE President Frank E. Mullen 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 
points out that farmers apply the yard- 


stick of usefulness in addition to the valua- 
tion of radio as an entertainment medium. 
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N an address before the Fourth Annual 
Institute for Education by Radio at 
Ohio State University, May 5, Mr. E. 
A. Weir, Director of Programs for the 
Canadian Radio Commission, said that 
the prime purpose of radio in Canada is to 
promote national unity and international 
understanding. 
HE American Home Economics As- 
sociation is cooperating with the 
Federal Office of Education in making a 
survey of home economics broadcasts. 
“ DUCATION in the Depression”’ is 
Ki: title of a series of radio talks 
being broadcast by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Rochester in 
cooperation with Station WHAM. 
HE Virginia State Department of 
Education is broadcasting a series 
of programs on the choice of a vocation. 
This series, which is intended especially 
for prospective high school graduates, is 
being presented over Station WRVA at 6 
o’clock Saturday evenings. 
HE National University Extension 
Association has selected the subject, 
“RESOLVED: That the United States 
should adopt the essential features of the 
British system of radio control and oper- 
ation” to be used by thousands of high- 
school and college students as the na- 
tional debate question for the school 
year 1933-34. 
ORE than 18,000 phonograph re- 
cordings and electrical transcrip- 
tions are owned by radio station WRUF 
at the University of Florida. 
MERICAN colleges and universities 
offer a wide variety of courses in 
radio engineering, according to a study 
recently made by the Federal Office of 
Education. Courses in radio speaking, 
singing, acting, and program building are 
taught by several colleges. Radio law, 
advertising, and education by radio are 
given by only a few institutions of higher 
learning, the report shows. 





* Specialist in education by radio, Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of the Interior. 
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More Tuan 1,000 Treacuers will attend 
the annual convention of the Association 
for Childhood Education which meets in 
Denver, June 27 to July 1. Educators 
of national and international prominence 
especially interested in the education of 
children will participate in the 
program, including Julia Wade Abbott, 
Josephine C. Foster, Patty Smith Hill, 
Marjorie Hardy, Mary Dabney Davis, 
Rowna Hansen, Lois Hayden Meek, 
Arnold Gesell, Mary Bell Fowler, Helen 
M. Reynolds, and others. Helen R. 
Gumlick, Denver, Colo., public-school 
supervisor of kindergarten and primary 
grades, and Edwina Fallis, kindergarten 
Denver, are arranging the 


young 


teacher in 
convention program. 


THE N.E.A. MEETING 


The Seventy-first Annual Convention of 
the National Education Association will be 
held in Chicago, July 1-7. Headquarters 
will be the Stevens Hotel. General ses- 
sions will meet in the Stevens Eighth 
Street Theater, the ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel, the Medinah Temple, and 
the chapel of the University of Chicago. 
Departmental meetings will be held in 
auditoriums and other meeting places of 
the Stevens and neighboring lakeside 
hotels. Convention exhibits will be dis- 
played in the palatial exhibit hall of 
Stevens Hotel. President Joseph Rozier 
has selected for the general topic of con- 
vention discussions ‘‘The Evaluation of 
Education,”’ a theme well suited to the 
spirit that will prevail in the lake city dur- 
ing the Century of Progress. 

Among convention speakers are Gover- 
nor Paul V. McNutt, of Indiana; Com- 
mander Louis Johnson, American Legion; 
President Clarence E. Martin, American 
Bar Association. Three university pres- 
idents are scheduled on general sessions 
programs—Glenn Frank, University of 
Wisconsin; Robert M. Hutchins, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Walter Dill Scott, 
Northwestern University. Francis G. 
Blair, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Illinois; Florence Hale, first 
vice-president of the N.E.A, Margaret 
Slattery, author and lecturer, Boston; 
Paul C. Stetson, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Jessie Gray of 
the Philadelphia Normal School, and H. 
L. Donovan, president of the Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky.; 
are among the 200 speakers who will 
address the representative assembly and 
other convention programs. 

High spots in convention activities will 
include reports of the joint commission 
on the emergency in education, the 


To Be Held 


members of which will speak before many 
general and group meetings. Thousands 
of teachers plan to attend the Century of 
Progress exposition in Chicago and enroll 
in the many universities and colleges of 
that city after the convention. The 
central location of the summer meeting 
with special railroad rates offered because 
of the Century of Progress and the low- 
ered cost of hotel living will make attend- 
ance more than usually economical.—Bel- 
mont Farley. 


HOME-MAKING EDUCATION 
MEETING 


“Home Economics in a Modern World”’ 
will be discussed at the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association to be held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 26-30, at the 
Hotel Schroeder. Special consideration 
will be given at two public evening 
sessions to adaptation of home life to 
present conditions, with provision for 
informal discussion on food, clothing, 
family economics, family relationships, 
and the house and its management. 
Miss Ella Babcock, 1111 North Tenth 
Street, Milwaukee, is chairman of local 
arrangements. 


EDUCATION LEADERS AT YALE 


At Yate University’s third summer 
seminar in education being held July 5 to 
August 9, special lectures will be given 
by William John Cooper, U. 8S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and other educational 
leaders including: James R. Angell, Richard 
D. Allen, Arnold Gesell, Hugh Hart- 
shorne, Kurt Koffka, William 8S. Learned, 
William McAndrew, Hughes Mearns, 
Albert B. Meredith, Helen H. Parkhurst, 
and Edward L. Thorndike. W. Wallace 
Charters, Godfrey Thomson and Mark 
A. May teach during the entire session. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
CON FERENCE 


Tue Sevents Iowa Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education will 
be held in Iowa City, Iowa, June 20, 21, 
and 22, and is open to all persons inter- 
ested in studying children. The confer- 
ence, sponsored by Iowa State Council 
for Child Study and Parent Education, 
with the cooperation of Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station and extension 
divisions of the University of Iowa, lowa 
State College of A. and M., and Iowa 
State Teachers College, will emphasize 
the place of the public schools in child 


development and parent education. Men 
and women of prominence in the fields of 
child welfare and parent education will 
participate in the program. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDY 


Tue AutLecaNy Scuoou of Natural His- 
tory, established to meet the need for 
outdoor experience and training in the 
study of natural history—an essential 
supplement to the conventional lecture 
room and laboratory instruction in botany, 
zoology, physical geography and geology 
commonly offered in city schools and 
colleges, will be conducted this year from 
July 5 to August 24 in Allegany State 
Park, Quaker Bridge, N.Y. The school 
is sponsored by the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, in cooperation with the 
New York State Museum and affiliated 
with the University of Buffalo. Many 
teachers, university and college students, 
scout and camp leaders, young and 
amateur naturalists and others interested 
in nature work have been enrolled in this 
school during the past six seasons. 


ON KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION 


KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE school people 
will be interested in seeing a single sheet 
mimeograph chart entitled, ‘‘Some Com- 
parative Indices of Public Education in 
the Mountain and Non-Mountain Coun- 
ties of Kentucky and Tennessee.” The 
chart shows school enrollment, length of 
term, teacher salaries, education of teach- 
ers, value of school property, average 
expenditures, illiteracy, and other infor- 
mation useful in comparing the moun- 
tainous and non-mountainous counties of 
these two southern States. Walter H. 
Gaumnitz, Office of Education rural school 
specialist, compiled the information and 
prepared the chart, single copies of which 
are available free. 


P. T. A. PROGRAM CONTEST 


SPRINGFIELD, Oun10 Parent-teacher Coun- 
cil each year sponsors a contest among its 
several parent-teacher associations to cre- 
ate interest in program making. The 
contests are producing excellent programs, 
and this, the third year, ten associations 
are competing for first honors. Judges 
represent the community, the home, the 
school, the church, and the State. For 
further information write to Edgar Weller, 
principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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American Council Meeting 


ELEGATES from 20 constituent 
educational associations and 

about 50 educational institutions 
throughout the United States were in 
attendance at the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Council on Education 
May 5 and 6 in the new Brookings Insti- 
tution Building. 

The Council heard addresses delivered 
under the subjects of What is New in 
Education; Education’s Hand in the New 
Deal, and The Year’s Work, and voted 
to deal more liberally with the advance- 
ment of all phases of American education 
by means of systematic studies, publica- 
tions, conferences, and other similar de- 
vices. The larger stress, however, will 
still be laid upon matters in the field of 
university and college work and related 
educational fields. 

At the What is New in Education ses- 
sion, the Council heard papers on The 
Minnesota Junior College, by Malcolm 
S. MacLean, University of Minnesota; 
Nebraska’s Experiment with Rural High 
Schools, by Albert A. Reed, University of 
Nebraska; University Extension in Ore- 
gon, by Arnold Bennett Hall, Brookings 
Institution; The National Occupational 
Conference, by Franklin J. Keller, and 
Cooperation in Virginia, by Sidney B. 
Hall, Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation. Dr. C. R. Mann made a report, 
and President Hughes, Iowa State College, 
told of the work of the American 
Council. 


The New Deal in Education meet- 
ing brought forth discussions on financial 
aspects by Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of the Office 
of Education, State Superintendent Sidney 
B. Hall, of Virginia, and John K. Norton, 
Columbia University. S. H. Slichter, 
Harvard University, reported emergency 
measures for academic unemployment; 
Louis Brownlow, Public Administration 
Clearing House, spoke on Citizens’ 
Councils for Constructive Economy; and 
J. C. Merriam, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, was heard on the subject, In 
spiration from Nature and from Research. 

Committee reports covering work of 
the past year were read by Dr. John H. 
McCracken, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Raymond M. Hughes, Iowa State 
College, Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia 
University, Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chicago, Robert H. Fife, Columbia 
University, and Paul R. Mort, Columbia 
University. 

Dean William F. Russell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was elected 
chairman of the council, representing the 
Institute of International Education. 
Dr. Fred. J. Kelly, was elected first vice- 
chairman, representing the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Right Rev. P. J. McCormick, 
was named second vice-chairman, repre- 
senting the National Catholic Education 
Association; Dr. Doak §S. Campbell, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
the secretary. 





Drawing by Erwin H. Austin, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


N ILLUMINATING STUDY BY 
Mary Austin, of the subconscious 
mentality of American Indians and its 
relation to character development, ap- 
pears in Character and Personality for 
March. @‘‘The educational records of 
the last century in a large number of States 
offer convincing evidence that the public 
school has fared uncommonly well in 
times of business adversity.’”’ This aston- 
ishing statement occurs in an article en- 
titled ‘‘The panic of 1837—a boon to 
educational progress’’ appearing in Na- 
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tion’s Schools for March. The author, 
Royce 8. Pitkin, headmaster New London, 
Conn., high school, discusses the develop- 
ment of public schools in different States 
from 1837 to 1844. @That there is still 
‘fone clear note of hope and idealism to be 
heard amid the grumblings of pessimism 
and threats of disaster’’ is the conclusion 
drawn by Catherine Himes, instructor in 
English at Crane Junior College. In 
Junior College Journal for March Miss 
Himes discusses the reactions of a group 
of junior college students to the depression 





under the provocative title ‘‘Is the junior 
college student depressed?”’ @‘‘Changes 
in educational terminology indicate pro- 
gress’’ is the title of an illuminating article 
in Nation’s Schools for March, by J. Cayce 
Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
elementary education of New York State. 
@A good account of education in Europe 
appears in the New Era for February and 
March. Dorothy Binder, the wife of an 
American foreign correspondent of a 
newspaper, sketches briefly the schools 
of Italy, Switzerland, Austria, and Eng- 
land, where she placed her two small 
children during three years when her 
husband was assigned to work in Europe. 
@The Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House for February, has for its text an 
evaluation of the junior high school. 
H. H. Van Cott, of the New York State 
Department of Education, is chairman, 
and the contributors discuss the questions 
from various viewpoints, evaluating the 
junior high school in terms of health, 
training for home membership, pupil 
participation and power of appreciation. 
The introductory article by George M. 
Wiley states the purpose of the junior 
high school. @School and Society for 
March 25 contains the annual list of 
Educational Books of 1932, compiled by 
Joseph L. Wheeler of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore. This list 
aims to include all ‘‘American books, 
pamphlet material and reports in the field 
of education ’’ which have appeared during 
the year. Sixty of these titles were 
selected as outstanding and published in 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association for April. @‘‘ Teachers hob- 
bies number”’ is the title of the May issue 
of New York State Education. Teachers 
from all over the State have discussed 
their own hobbies and illustrated the 
articles with many pictures. @‘‘The 
use of the cinema in occupational instruc- 
tion’’ is the title of an article in the March 
number of the International Review of 
Educational Cinematography. The au- 
thor Julien Fontegne points out what 
such films should be and outlines a pro- 
gram for their use. @A most stimulating 
discussion of ‘“‘The librarian as scholar” 
appears in School and Society for April 22. 
Prof. Lucy E. Fay of Columbia Univer- 
sity shows the need of a more scholarly 
attitude on the part of librarians in order 
that the library may become a vital force 
in educational progress. @ Modern lan- 
guage Journal for April has an article by 
Dr. C. M. Koon of the United States 
Office of Education, on the subject 
Modern language instruction by radio. 
@The United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. William John Cooper, in the 
Phi Delta Kappan for April writes on the 
trends of the time in an article entitled “ Our 
age: some implications for education.” 











New Government Aids 


for ‘Teachers 


THE PUBLICATIONS LISTFD may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., at the prices stated. Remittances should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, 


or check 
Publications 


Ports and Harbors of South America. 
200 p., 100 illus. 25¢. (Order from Pan- 
American Un 10nN, Washington, D.C.) 


Describe lustrates the leading ports of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, 
Uruguay i Venezuela. 


Viajando por los Estados Unidos. (See- 
ing the United States.) 130 p., 47 illus. 
25¢ Order from Pan-American Union, 


Washinton, D.C. 


Prepared inally for residents of Latin America who 
might contemplate a visit to the United States. Also 
useful f panish-language students in the United 
States 


Mineral Resources, Part 1: Iron ore, pig 
iron, and steel in 1931, p. 117-151, 5¢; 
Silver, copper, lead, and zinc in the Cen- 
tral States in 1931, p. 237—263, 5¢; Zinc in 
1931, p. 265-296, 5¢; Part 2, Gypsum in 
1931, p. 191-203, 5¢. (Mineralogy; Geog- 


raphy; Geology; Economics.) 

The Incidence and Time Distribution of 
Comm Colds in Several Groups Kept 
Under Continuous Observation. 27 p., 
illus. (Public Health Service, Reprint 
No. 1545 54. 

The aut! sted the following groups of volunteers 


in obtaining the desired information: (1) Students at a 
number of universities and colleges, together with a 
relatively | number of employees in certain offices 
of the Government in Washington, and (2) medical 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Public Health Service 


and members of university faculties. (Public Health.) 


The Forest 
try of Soviet Russia. 11 p. 


tesources and Lumber Indus- 
(Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Informat Bulletin No. 798.) 5¢. 
Furnishe brief and accessible form the more impor- 
tant of availat lata regarding the area, composition, 
and exp! n of the soviet forests. Compiled from 
Consular Reports based on soviet publications. 
(Forestry; Economics; Geography.) 


The Effects on Women of Changing Con- 
ditions in the Cigar and Cigarette In- 
dustries 187 p., illus. (Women’s Bu- 
reau, Bulletin No. 100.) (Sociology; 
Employment Management.) 


Report on the Progress and Condition of 
the United States National Museum for 
the year ended June 30, 1932. 181 p., 
frontis Smithsonian Institution, United 


States National Museum.) 


Report on the operations for the year—appropriations, 
collections, changes in exhibitions, explorations and 
field work, educational work, visitors, publications, 
library, photographic laboratory, buildings and equip- 
ment, meetings and receptions, changes in organiza- 


Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 

tion and staff. Also detailed reports on the collections 
in the departments of anthropology, biology, geology, 
and arts and industries and division of history. (Natu- 
ral Sciences; Museums.) 
Facts About Juvenile Delinquency—Its 
Prevention and Treatment. 45p. (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 215.) 10¢. 
Extent, trend, nature, and causes of juvenile delin- 
quency; preventive programs; treatment of delin- 
quency; and National, State, and local cooperation in 
the development of local resources. (Special educa- 
tion; Sociology.) 
Price Lists: No. 10, Laws—Federal and 
State; Opinions of Attorney General, 
Decisions of Courts; No. 31, Education; 
No. 68, Farm Management—Farm Ac- 
counts, Credits, Marketing, Homes, and 
Statistics. (Government Printing Office.) 
Free. 
Making Woodlands Profitable in the 
Southern States. 30 p., illus. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1071.) 5¢. (Agriculture; Forestry.) 
Plants of Rocky Mountain National Park. 
157 p., illus. (National Park Service.) 25¢. 
An illustrated guide to the wild flowers to be found in 
Rocky Mountain National Park. Emphasis is placed 


on the outstanding field characteristics of the plants 
described and their habitats. (Nature study; Botany.) 


Cumtuay National Park Bervice 

Rocky Mountain Park hikers sometimes flavor their 
lunches with the pleasantly acid leaves of this alpine 
sorrel plant. See above reference. 





If more convenient, order through your local bookstore. 


Films 


Home Is What You Make It. (Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils and Extension Service) 3 
reels. 


A story picture showing how a dilapidated home may 
be improved by repairs, painting, and landscaping. 


Back of the Weather Forecast. (Weather 
Bureau) 2 reels. 

The question asked by Young America, ‘How does 
the Weather Bureau know what the weather’s going 
to be?” is answered in this film which shows how 
weather information is secured and how forecasts are 
made when this information has been assembled and 
plotted on weather maps. 


Posters 


The following 26 posters of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
at 5 cents each with a 25 percent reduction 
for lots of 100 or more. They are printed 
on 4-ply cardboard, 7% by 12 inches in 
size and are in full color. 


Diseases and Injuries of Potato Tubers. 
Plant Disease Posters 1 to 13. 

Diseases of Corn Seedlings as They Ap- 
pear on the Germinator. Plant Disease 
Posters 14 and 15. 

Diseases of Tomato Fruits. 
ease Posters 16 to 24. 
Diseases of Pepper Fruits. 
Poster 25. 

Fruit Rot of Eggplant. 
Poster 26. 


Plant Dis- 
Plant Disease 


Plant Disease 


Maps 
The following sectional airway maps may 
be obtained from the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey at the prices stated: 
Map Lower J—14, Wichita, is printed in 
11 colors and covers an area of approxi- 
mately 54,000 square miles in southern 
Kansas, southern Oklahoma, and extreme 
northern Texas. 20 by 44 inches. Scale 
of 1:500,000. Price 40¢. 


Map K-1l», West, Boston, is also printed 
in 11 colors and covers 14,000 square 
miles of land area in southern New 
Hampshire, southern Maine, eastern 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and a 
small strip of eastern Connecticut, as well 
as the adjacent Atlantic Ocean. 22 by 
28 inches. Seale of 1:500,000. Price 
40¢. 
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The staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior is constantly engaged 
in collecting, analyzing and diffusing information about all phases of education in the 
United States, its outlying parts, and in foreign countries 











UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


1, ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge): 


Consultants— 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 


(a) Collegee—Professional Schoole— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. 
Ella B, Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. 


American School Systems— 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education. 

Florence C, Fox, associate specialist in elementary education, 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. 


(c) Foreign School Systems— 
James F, Abel, chief. 
Alina M, Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 
tion, 
Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- 
tion, 
(d) Special Probleme— 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 


Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
children. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)—Continued, 
(d) Special Problems—Continued. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. 
Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the education tines, 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 
(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


- EDITORIAL: 
William D. Boutwell, chief. 
John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 


. LIBRARY: 
Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 
Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 

. SERVICE: 
Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 
Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education, 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Ellen C, Lombard, associate specialist in parent education. 


. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 


Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers. 

Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 

Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 








FIVE WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Postage stamps, 


foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 
II. Inclose coupons with order. 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 
III. Use the deposit system. 


Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 
Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D.C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 


IV. Order publications to be sent c.o.d., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 


V. Order publications through your bookstore, if more convenient. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 


Enclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years. On all orders for 100 copies or more to be sent 
to one address, the Superintendent of Documents allows a discount of 
25 percent. 


Subscribers in foreign countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the 
United States should add 35 cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of postete. 
Remittances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by postal money 
order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent al sender's risk. 


Emergency Bulletin No. 3—A 4-page mimeographed 
report entitled: 
“What Is Happening to the Schools>”’ 


(Mail this coupon) 
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